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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this project has been to develop an 
information base about Successful deseqre gat ion /integration 
strategies for u%e In developing a set of models and guideline! to 
aid schools in planning staff development activities. Part of tha 
'development of the data base include! 'Interviews with administrator s, 
teachers, students, and parents, and an analysis of selected. st a f*f 
development/inservice education (SD/IE) progress. This report 
describes the activities undertaken to accomplish the interviews and 
the analysis^ of SD/IB programs. Included are data on important 
desegregation related needs and Mays to meet those needs. The need 
areas include (1| cultural awareness: (2) hunan relations; (3) 
.curriculue integration; (4) pupil sel f-concept/motivation/discipLine; 
. (5) dropouts/suspensions/expulsions: (6> teaching methods and 
learning styles; (7) parental involvement: (B> resegregation : ,(9) 
segregation within the classroom and extracurricular activities: (10> 
the relationship between bilingual education and desegregation; and 
(11) effective SD/I.E. Strategies to meet 'these needs are grouped and 
analy/ed under eight goal aTeas. (Author /RL?) 
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ABSTRACT 



Ways to Improve Education In Desegregated Schools' (WIEDS) purpose has 
been to develop an Information base about successful desegregation/Integra- 
tion strategies for use 1n developing a set of models and guidelines for use 
by schools 1n planning staff development activities. WIEDS developed Its 
substantial data base by: (1) reviewing desegregation literature, (2) 

s 

analyzing the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights Desegregation Case Studies 
and' the National Institute of Education. . .Desegregated Schools Ethnographies, 
(3).. surveying 148 central office administrators and General Assistance Center 
personnel, (4) interviewing 193 administrators, teachers, students, and . 
parents and otfier community representatives, and. (5) studying selected SEDL 
region schools' staff development/1nserv1ce education* (SD/IE) programs. This 
is a report on WIEDS 1 activities to accomplish the Interviews and the analysis 
of the SD/iE programs. Included are findings, conclusions, and recommendations,. 

The data Included 1n this report Indicate Important desegregated-related 
needs and ways to meet thOse needs, The need areas Include: (1) cultural 
awareness, (2) human relations, (3) curriculum Integration, (4) pupil self- 
concept, motivation, and" discipline, (5) dropouts/expulsions/suspenslons , 
(6) teaching methods and learning styles, (7) parental Involvement^ (8) re- 
' segregregatlon, (9) segregation within the classroom ancK extracurricular: 
activities, (10) the relationship between bilingual education and desegregation, 
and (11) effective SD/IE. ^tratec|1es to meet these needs are^grouped and 
analyzed under eight goal areas: (1) desegregation of faculty/staff . and 
students, (2) pa rent/ community Involvement and/or communication, (3) preven- . 
tfDn/resolution of crises, f4) multicultural perspective 1n education, (5) 
compensatory education, (6) positive race relations, (7) adminl strati ve^pro- 

1v " A 



cedures to falHUtate desegregation/Integration, and <8) SD/IE., ' 

* * • * 

WJ'EDS staff believe that these strategies can be most effectively 
implemented and » thereby, the above needs most effectively met, In.those 
school districts with an effective. SD/ IE program-. W I EDS' FYs '80 and 1 81 ' 
objectives are to v design and produce guidelines and models for staff <* 
development 1n desegre$ated/desegreg«|ti.ng schools, and state and regional 
desegregation agencies, so they may be more effective 1n' helping to improve 
education 1n desegregated schools. 



. ' - : I. INTRODUCTION ' ' ' " . 

Overview and Mjtfor Goal* V, ' v 

- In 1978- Project WIEDS a'doptexl the ..following^ as its long range 

*> • " • 

goal : , . • 

; • • - * \ 

7 To establish «a regional base of .information concerning 
- - successful strate^fes and the remaining need areas in 

' -desegregated* scHofils. as identified by students, coto- 

:* muni ty persons (parents included),' teachers, principals, •* 
and selected-, central office personnel, in order to 
conceptualize and .produce a 6et of inservlce training/ 
staff development' guidelines and models. 

In its Phase I literature review and its Phase II analyses of the 
Commission on.Civ.il Rights, case studies and the NIE desegregation ethnogra- 
phltfs, the WIEDS Project reported numerous desegregation needs and strate- 
gies as found in more than 500 books, articles, research documents, reports, 
and position papers. . Project WIEDS ! Phase II and III developed more 
information related specifically to schools in- its region* in a questionnaire 
survey returned by '140 central administrators, and 193 interviews of central 
and buifd^g admin-Mrtrators, teachers,- students, and parents and other com- 
munity representatives. During these three phases WIEDS developed its data 
base of information on: (a) strategies successful in improving race rela- 
tkins and promoting a school atmosphere where all children can learn and (b) 
remaining needs. Also in Phase III, the project developed criteria for 
evaluating staff development/inservice education (SD/IE) programs. 

• 4 

Statement of Objectives. 

. During the twelve month period (12/1/78-11/30/79) the stated objectives 
of Project WIEDS have been: 

12-1. To conduct an expanded number of selected interviews with 
students, community persons , teachers, and principals in 
SEDL region desegregated schools concerning the identifi- 
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cation of (a) successful strategies with corresponding 
demographic characteristics and (b) remaining areas of -need:. 

12-2. To analyze and synthesize interview findings as preparation 
for specifying the conceptualization of 1nserv1ce/traln1ng/ 
staff development guidelines and models design. 

1-2-3. To conduct in-depth analyse"* of selected school desegregation 
inservlce training/staff development programs 1n the SEDL 
region. 

/X ■ - ■ 

* > • 

12-4. To prepare a preliminary set of plans.' based on surVey and 

1 nte rv-1 ew. f\ ndi ngs ♦ for conceptual 1z1 ng, devel oping , testing*, 

and refining desegregated school Inservlce training/staff 
development guidelines and models. 

12-5. To disseminate documents which describe survey and Interview 
findings and implications for developing more effective 
v desegregated jAool inservice training/staff development 
\ guidelines a^Riodels. 

Summary Literature Review v 

Since 1960 there has been a growing pool of empirical research availa- 
ble on the correlation between the behavior and attitudes of teachers and 
the attitudes and academic performance of pupils (Gage, 1963; Washington, 
1968; Purkey, 1970; Banks, 1970; Krantz, 1970; Banks and Grambs, 1972; 
Noar, 1972; and Good and Brophy, 1973). Results of investigations using 
new sophisticated and reliable data collection tools yield rather con- 
vincing data that teacher be*havior strongly affects pupil behavior and has 
especially important implications for minority children (Amidon and Hough,* 
1967; Brophy and Good . 1969; Bonjean, et_ al_. » 1967; Gay, 1975). 

U. S. Social Science literature documents the majority view of tfhe 
culturally different as culturally inferior, intellectually and socially 
(Kane, 1970; and Stent, Hazard, and Rivlin, 1973). Four studies 1n this 
decade were carried out 1n the southwestern United States--the U. S. Civil 
Rights Commission, Toward Quality Education for Mexican. Americans (1974), 
and Barnes (1973), Gay (1974), and Mangold (1974) on black, and white 
teachers with black and white pupils. White students receive more praise, 



encouragement, and opportunities for substantive Interaction with 
teachers, while teacher contacts with blacK . |&idents are mostly procedural, 
negative, and disciplinary. The results of tbe\,four southwestern studies 
are consistent with each, other an? with more recent ones, such" as that on 
reading ind*mathemat1cs Instructional practices, completed by the National 
Advisory Council on Equality of Educational Opportunity 1n 1978 (see also 
Alnsworth, 1969; Benitez, 1973). Although perhaps there are too few data 
to be conclusive, the research strongly suggests that student ethnicity 1i* 
6ne of the major determinants of teachers' attitudes and behavior- to their 

students, that teachers, Including minority teachers, expect less of 

V 

minority students and give them fewer opportunities and less encouragement 

•' • » 

and positive feedback, and that these conditions are a major determinant of 
quality of education, and that many minority children are.being denied- 
equal opportunity for quality education.- 

From othw*- recent studies, it may be concluded that in 'an effectively 

" ' •• • <%> s- 

desegregated setting: (1) academic' achievement rjses forthe minority 
children while relatively advantjged majority children continue to learn 
at the same rate, (2) minority children gain a more posltlW self- concept 
and a more realistic conception of their vocational and educational future 
than under segregation, and (3) positive racial attitudes by black and 
white students develop as they attend school' together (Weinberg, 1977a; 

1977b). * 

The schools thtis play a key role in the socialization of pupils and 
in determining the future of American society, either perpetuating racial 
unrest and imbalance or providing an educational setting that promotes 
racial understanding and harmony (Del la-Dora and House, 19-74). After sum- 
marizing 120 studies of school desegregation which she analyzed for outcomes 



to children. St. John (1$75)' concluded- that further Investigation of the 

% \ 

. ■ - ■ ■ ■ ' * '- ■ . J , ■ 

general quest ion -'-"Does, desegregation Jjenafjt children?"— would seem a 

. . ' „ ' 

Waste of resources.^" The pressing need now Is to discover the school 
conditions under which the benefits of mixed schooling are maximized end 
Its hardships minimized.* " . K 

A# Diiflng the 197(j's a numtfer of professional educator organizations 

********* 

also realized a pressing need, to change school conditions (e.g. , the 
American Association of Colleges, for teacher Education '(AACTE), the ~ 
Association for Supervision and 'Curriculum Development, the National. 
Education Association, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
the Modern Language Association, and the National Council of Social Sciences, 
a* well as others); they publicly ''rejected the "melting pot concept and 
endorsed multicultural education 1n schools an<Tco1lege5 (JJACTE, 197$). 
' In Educating a Profession (1976-), Howsam, et al_. reminded public 
schools of a legal stricture against conferring "benefits on one group while 
withholding them frbny another," but the authors recognized that "teachers 
are not prepared either personally or professionally for such -service. .. . 
all teachers need professional preparation for this role ." (Emphasis the 

authors'.) ' 
AACTE surveys in 1977 indicate that at least twenty states passed 

4 

legislation endorsing multicultural education, or even requiring some measure 
of it for teacher certification, and many higher education agencies 

e * 

developed, or had forced upon them, Black Studies, Mexican American Studies, 

4 

Native American Studies, Asian American Studies, or minority studies programs 

of one kind or another. Nevertheless, the results were disappointing. 

\ ... 

There were exceptions, but on many campuses the minority studies programs' 
were "ghettoized" and had little if any impact on teacher education programs 
(Banks, 1975b; Eko, 1973; Gibbs, 1974; Katz, 1973; Sanchez, 1972; West, 1974). 

4 
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Multicultural courses offered In t*acher-tra1n1ng curricula were 

frequently elective and prospective teachers received little encouragement 

to enroll In such (Katz, 1973; Sullivan, 1974; West, 1974; R1vHn an^i - ' 

6old, 1975; Ardnlega, 1975; Smith, 1969; Garcia, 1974; Milliard, 1974; 

Hunter, 1974; AACTE, 1976*; Baptlste, 1977; Qraun, 1977), 

This makes effective 1nserv1ce education, all the more critical. As 

John Aragon (1973) put 

We can't teach within a C9ntext w,here cultural differences 
are,*xtant if we don't know what the cultural differences 
are. ^Therein Hes our dilemma. We can't, teach what We * 
don't know. The deficiency thus 1s 1n the professional, 
•not the client. 

The "deficit problem" 1s more one of culturally deficient educators, rather 
than culturally deprived children. In response to such deficiencies, 
multi-cultural. education requires, the training of teachers~"to recognize and 
capitalize on the existence of ethnic diversity for enriching the teaching 
of youth. Until all new teachers from schools of 'education are trained 
this way, it can only be done through inservice training. , 
Desegregation literature is replete with studies, reports, and mono>- 

t 

graphs indicating the need for effective multicultural inservice education 
(e.g., Banks, 1973, 1975a, 1975b; Castenada, et al_. , 1^4; Ornstein, et' 
al_., 1975; Dillon, 1976; Braun, 1977; Jones, King, et aj_. , 1977; Phillips, 
1978, Rodriguez, 1978, and Blackwell, 1978; Grant, 1979). 

In order to provide equal educational opportunity there has to be 
effective staff inservice programs to prevent negative classroom 
experiences which reinforce stereotypes and prejudices , to remedy teachers' 
lack of knowledge concerning student cultural backgrounds, provide class- 
room atmospheres which encourage interracial friendship and understanding, 
and to teach children to be ethnically literate. 



Statement of Major Rese^ch Questions r 

The objectives of Project WIEDS generate several research questions. 
Some of these are presented below as an Indication of the data sought as • 
a basis for preparing SD/IE models and guidelines. t • 

1. What are <the strategies which '-have bain Identified by central 
* jofflce personnel, principals, students, teachers, and com- 
munity persons as being successful tn desegregated schools? 

2. What are the similarities and differences among (central office 
'personnel, students, etc.) strategy descriptions Identified as 
ha v 1 ng^toeen successful 1 n desegreg a ted schools V ; 

■ i i 

3. How do the descriptions of Identified suc&Ssfirl strategies « 
differ among states 1n the SEDL region with respect to students, 
teachers, etc.? ' - 

• 4. What are. the strategies which have been Identified as being 
\ successful 1n the U. S. Commission on C1v1l Rights (USCCR) 

Desegregation Case Studies? 

5- How do the successfully described strategies, Identified from 
OSCCR Case Studies, differ among the case studies -analyze^? 

. v 

6. What are the remaining need areas 1n school desegregation as V 
Identified by community persons, students., etc.? 

7. How are the Identified remaining need areas 1n desegregated 
schools similar and/or different among teachers, principals, etc.? 

8. What are the similarities and differences concerning desegregated 
schools among the SEDL region states with respect to areas of- 
remalnlng needs? 

9. What are the Implication trends that can be drawn from the survey 
and Interview findings to affectively deal with the remaining areas 
of need 1n desegregated schools? 

10. What are fcfie specific content areas, as drawn from the survey 
and Interview findings^which sbould form the basis of 1nserv1ce 
training/staff development guidelines and models to Improve 
education 1n desegregated schools? 

11. What are the key components of selected school desegregation 
inservlce/staff development programs 1n the SEDL region? 

12. How are the components of these selected inserviceVstaff de- 
velopment programs alike? Different? 

13. Which components of these selected irtservice/staff development 
; programs nave been Identified as most successful by teachers, 

principals, students, central office personnel? 



(Added 6/29/78) < 

14. 'How do tht tdtnttflad successful strattglas coppan with the 
Identified ntedsfr- v 

•* 15. What works under what conditions', and why? 

* • \ g. 

Definition of Terms ,'**..' — 

1. Bilingual Education (as distinct from foreign language programs) - 

a prodram wherein non-English, speakers are taught In tyelr native 

tongue and also receive Instruction in English as well* usually at 

the K-5 grade leveK 

2. Certified Personnel - LEA employees whose duties require professional 
certification by a state agency, usually an SEA. Included among 
these are administrators, teachers, counselors*. librarians, coaches, 
etc. \ 

3. Culture - the totality of socially transmitted behavior patterns, 
including: language, social customs (as family organization), ethics 
and values (including religion), diet, and costume/dress. ' 

4. Desegregation - is' the ending of segregation, the bringing together of 
previously segregated groups. 

5. Environment - physical facilities and psychological atmosphere wherein 

SD/IE programs are implemented. Included are such physical factors as 

lighting, ventilation, temperature, and other such considerations of 

comfort of participants (e.g., a large* auditorium on a university 

campus or in a local school library setting), as well as psychological 

I 

factors as respect, trust, and openness, which facilitate re-exami nation 
of each participant's own values, attitudes, and behavior and which 
reduces the threat posed by new ideas and practices. 

6. Ethnic group - a group with a common culture (see above); not synonomous 
with race (see below). ' . 

7 
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7- Evaluation - the major component of tht SD/IE program tha.t tries to 
determine effectiveness, outcomes, findings, and Impact of tht SO/IE- 
program through the, use of evaluation /httruments, forms, and/or tralntd 

j ' observation. 
8. Feedback - Information to §D/IE pUnners, fmplementors, and/or 
* e'valuators from participants about' their perceptions of SD/IE that 
they have undergone and/or attempted" to apply. - ' % 



..;..v 
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Integration - the situation/Wherein people of different jjfodps tend 



• / 



to Interact coo |3e re tlytly oiv-fl basis of equal Statujf and/ trust as 
they know, understand, and respect each other's culture and contrlbu- 

tions. ,< m 

10. Leader/Consul tant/Presentor - individual who facilitates an SD/IE 
activity^ may be from within or from oi/tstde the LEA offering the 

, activity, f 

11. MuVtl cultural Education - education Which j^lps to'provlde equal 
educational opportunity, promote racial harmony, and- prepare -pupils 
for happier, mo reproductive lives 1n the culturally pluralistic 

U. S. society by providing culturally pluralistic content and 
approaches throughout school programs . 

12. Non-certified Personnel - LEA employees whose duties do not require 
professional, certification, but wjio frequently deal dtVectly with 
students and/or parents and have an important role in the educational 
processes and 1n establishing an/i maintaining a schbo] environment 
conducive to effective human/race relations and academic achievement. 
Include^ among - these are secretaries, aides, food service personnel, 
custodia^ personnel , bus drivers, etc. 
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13. Participants/ - persons attending SD/IE activities, bt they certified 
or non-certified personnel, students, parents, or other community 
members,* or whomever. v * 
u Personnel - employees of the school district. 

15. Race - j more or less distinct human population group- distinguished 
by genetically transmitted, physical characteristics. 



SD/IE Plan - preliminary SD/IE program or a program not yet being 



- V " Implemented (see SD/IE Program). — ( 

17. SD/IE Program !- In an educational context, a "program" consists of 

all the instructional materials , personnel , facilities, educational 

processes and related factors and resources- used in achieving 

specified -goals and" objectives. A SD/IE program relates .to the 

professional development of school personnel. 

i 

F. Scope of Work Revisions and Other NIE Recommendations. 

' Subsequent to the WIEDS proposal of 6/5/78, NIE and SEDL personnel 
entered into negotiations which produced a change 1n WIEDS' research- 
questions relevant to this report. These are numbers 14 and 15 of the 
Statement of Major Research Questions ajready mentioned. 

Further, as Indicated by SEDL, Wnen the. opportunity became available, 
a qualified Mexican American professional was added to the project team, 
as a Research Assistant, in January, J 979 . 

Criteria were developed by Wl£DS for use in analyzing SD/IE plans 
and programs. These are reflected In the "Techniques Used for Gathering 
and Analyzing Data" in Section II following. 
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It. PROCEDURES/METHODOLOGY DESCRIPTION OF 
HOW OBJECTIVES WERE UNDERTAKEN 

» • 

Subjects/Sites. '* . . 

•1. Interviews. * * » 

Project WIEDS conducted 193 interviews within the six-state 

• ~ SEDL region. The local school districts Included the following: 

Little Rock, Arkansas Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Lafayette, Louisiana Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Meridian, Mississippi Lubbock, Texas 

The Interviewees Included central Office administrators, principals, 
teachers, students, parents, and other community representatives. More 
' demographic data on the/interview sites 1s 1n III Findings and out- 
comes, which includes conditions when desegregation was begun. 
2. SD/IE Plans/Programs. 

To accomplish Objective 12-3 (SD analysis), the following criteria 
for site selection- were established: 

1) Willingness to participate in effort. 

* 2) Have SD/IE plan or program (including documents which can be 
examined). 

., 3) Desegregation status (staff/student). 

4) Student ethnicity (Hispanic, Black, Anglo, American Indian). 

5) Number of years involved wjth desegregation. 



6) Have SD/IE person in leadership role. 




7) Feasibility of telephone interview vs. site visit. 

8) Recommendations of TEA, GACs 1n region, SEDL Board of 
Directors, and SEDL Advisory Committee members, etc. 

9) Proximity to. Austin. 

10) Student population (and urban, rural, suburban). 




Considering this criteria, Jeltphone intervltws with LEA 
contacts end documents stnt by tht 39 pottntlal sltts, WIEDS staff 
selected twelve fO/IE plans/ prog rams for analysis. In order to 
prevent any possible embarrassment, from public critiques" of tht , 
programs, tht specific prog rams /plans ire not 1dtnt1f1td by LEA 
names. Following 1s a 11st of those agreeing to participate, 
and after that are general Demographic Data of tht twelve SD/ IE site 
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AGREED TO COOPERATE IN 
SD/IE PLAN$ OR 



Alamo Heights, Texat 
Aldlne, Texas 

» 

AHef, Texas 

* 

Arcbnore, Oklahoma 

Bfl ar" "Patch" Ch1l dren's Center \; Texas : 

Corpus Chris t1 , Texas 

Coupland, Texas 

Dallas, Texas 

Elgin , Texas 

Florence, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Georgetown, Texas* • 

Gregory-Portland, Texas 

Houston, Texas 

Hutto, Texas" 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Jarrell, Texas 

Lafayette, Louisiana 

Leander, Texas 

Liberty Hill , Texas 



WIEDS* EVALUATION OF 
PROGRAMS 



Little Rock, Arkansas 
Lubl&ck, "Texas 
Lullng, Texas 
Manor, Texas 
Ma rfon, Texas . 

Meridian, Mississippi 

'? 

Midland, Texas 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Navarro , Texas 
Nixon, Texas 
Pflugervllle, Texas 
Prairie Lea, Texas 
Round Rock* Texas 
Santa Fe>, New Mexico 
Smiley, Texas 
Taylor, Tex is 
Waco, Texas 
Waelder, Texas 
Waxahachle, Texas 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DATA OF TWELVE SD/IE SITES 



Pupil' Populati on 



Fewer than 2,000 - 3 (actually 9, Including 7 clustered for area- 
wide SD/IE program) ^ 



2,000 - 4,000 - 2 

8,000 - 16,000 - 2 

: 20,000 - 42,060 - 3 

Over 50,000 * 2 

Ethnic Composi tion • 

Mi noriVy* percentage 

5-11* - 2 

12 - 20% . - 1 

21 -32% »2 

33 - 40% - 2 

41 - 50% - 1 

*1 - 60% - 2 

61-6*% ■ 2' 



\ 



» 



(Seven of the twelve LEAs have two minority groups, with each 
constituting at least 8% of the total student population. ) 

4 

Urban/Rural /Suburban 

Urban - 7 • s 

Suburban "$* 2 

t 

Rural' ■ 3 (actually 9, including 7 clustered in one area- 

wide SD/IE program) ,„ 
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B. InstrunwfS? 

The instrumentation used In the on-site Interviews within- the SEpt 
region Included the following documents (see Appendix A) followed by 

Project WIEDS:' > . * . 

Central Office Personnel Interview Schedule 
Principal Interview Schedule 
Teacher Interview Schedule 
Student Interview Schedule 
Pa rent/ Community Interview Schedule 

These Instruments were reviewed by other SEDt staff and several con- 
sultants before final revisions were made 1n the areas of language, 
sequence, of questions,, and style. The revised interview schedules were 
field tested at a local high school in Austin, Texas with permission 

1 

granted from the. Austin' Independent- School District. 

These Interview Schedules are designed to collect information in the 
following areas as perceived by the five categories of respondents: 
/ ' ■ * 

1. Desired outcomes from desegregation. 

2. Successful desegregation strategies. 

a. Administrative/Governance. 

1) Organizational. 

2) Corrmun'i cations/public relations. 
•3) Crisis prevention/resolution. 
4) Programmatic. 

b. Staff Development. r 

1) Social relations, 

2) Curriculum/instriTctlon. 

c. Teaching/Learning. 
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1 ) 'Cognitive emphasis. 

2) Affective emphasis. 

eye 0 ■ ^ 



3. Needs or problems to be iblved, 

.... — - 1 ~7, . i \ - - 

4. Cdjtunl differences ? 

Design. . ■ , • 

K Interv^ws.- 

The overall research/data collection design (see. next page, 
Figure l) describes Project WIEtf? 1 interviews research design' for 
Phase Succeeding portions of this design will delineate the 

Steps taken in identifying and examining successful desegregation 
strategies in selected school districts withjly the SEDL region.^ 

a) Data Sources. 

b) Selecting/Scheduling Local . Education Agencies, 
cj Instrumentation. i 

d^ Data Collectipn and Analyses. 

e^ Dissemination, 
a. Data Sources. 

Data were collected from selected lt>cal school districts in 
the SEDL region via on-site interviews'; Interviews .were con- 
ducted with central office personnel, principals, teachers, 
students, and parents and other community members. Th.e fitfe 
interview schedules were Resigned to collect quantitative and 
indepth qualitative data about school desegregation strategies 
and factors relating to the effect of the strategies in attaining 
their intended purpose(s). Once .data was collected, it was 
analyzed and added to the information base on successful "desegre- 
gation strategies. x 

The data sources for the Phase III research effort were: 

* 

(1) Central Office Personnel. 

4 • 

(2) . Elementary/Secondary Principals. 



SELECTED SEDL REGION 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



cm 

Arkansas 

LEA 

T L 



Louisiana 
LEA ; 
I , 



I 



Mississippi 
' LE A 



NavH^xic 



NavT 
-LEA 

TT 
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Oklahoma 
LEA 
I 



Z3_ 

Texas 

LEA 

ZZT" 



CENTRAL 
OFFICE 



J! 



PRIN CIPALS 



SELECT/SCHEDULE 
INTERVIEWEES 



ELEM/sEC 

TEA CHERS 

EH 



r 



ELEM/SEC 
STUDENTS 
\ 



INTERVIEW 

SCHEDULES 
DEVELOPMENT 

(1) Design Draft 

(2) Pre-tes t 



I 



REVISE/ 
INTERVIEW 


P1NALI2E 
1 SCHEDULES 







CONDUCT 
INTERVIEWS 



[COMPILE PA TAl 
I ANAL \.l DATA ! 



COMMONITV 
PERSONS 

zzn — 



SYNTHES 
WITH 
RESEARCH 


IZE DATA 
PRIOR- 
FINDINGS 




f 


ESTABLISH 
INFORMATION BASE 



Figure 1 

RESEARCH/ DATA COLLECTION PLAN 
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(3) Elementary/Secondary Teachers. 

(4) Secondary Students. . 

(5) Parents and Other Community Members. 
Approximately 32 Interviews were 'conducted with .these data 
sources 1n each of\ihe six. selected school districts. 
Selecting/Scheduling. Local Education Agencies. 

In selecting potential school districts to involve in the - 

9 

interview process, the WIEDS staff used two criteria categories: 
\) Quality Criteria - elements related to the attributes* of an 
LEA which indicate success 1n desegreaatidn. 



.2) Demographic Criteria - elements that des^rlbe^ statistical • 
characteristics: of a desegregated LEA. 

Specific categories within each type of criterion were deS- 
cribed (based on survey, responses ) : 
1) Quality Criteria 

w t) Successful desegregation experience ( compel sorLpf P re- 



desegregation items with post-desegregation Itenfc) 

b) Knowledge of res porten t \ 

c) Comments and explanations of "respondents 

d) Recognition factor • 

2) Demographic Criteria * " 

a) Size of district 

(1) Average dally attendance' 

(2) Number of schools 

b) Ethnic composition (more than 20 percent/ and less than 
75 percent minority) 

Initial screening (based on the criteria above) of the 
13.? survey Instruments returned during Phase II of Project 
WIEDS resulted in the selection of five to nlne^prospecti ve 



IE As "In aach of the six states. /s 

In. selecting districts, the following sequence oT events 
occurred: • 

* « ■ 

e) Compiled and priori Hired the selected LEAs by state. 

b) Completed draft of purppse statement of WIEDS (brief des- 
cription of WIEDS' effort, role of LEA, persons to be 
interviewed, approximate number of Interviewees, etc. 

c) Completed draft of agreement document to be used with 
each LEA (specifies LEA role regarding WIEDS Project). 



d) Completed draft of memorandum .to superintendents for their 
use in disseminating information throughout district on 
project and adding support to WIEDS effort. 

e) Completed draft of confirmation letter to superintendents 
following Initial telephone call. 

f) Completed draft of letter to community persons regarding 
participation in WIEDS Project. 

l) Contacted the superintendent of the top-ranked LEA: (1) 
to explain WJEDS ('purpose statement - Step, b), (2) to 
determine whether his LEA desires to participate 1n 
ProiectWIEDS (commitment Of superintendent was crucial 
in this step), (3) to introduce team members, and (4) to 
pursuade superintendent to begin thinking of contact 
person for project^ 

h) Forwarded confirmation letter '(Step e), agreement docu- 
ment (Step c), and package of WIEDS information (purpose 
statement - Step b, and memorandum - step d) to superin- 
tendent and requested the name of the contact person to 
represent the LEA. 

1) Conducted follow-up telephone call to: (1) confirm 

receipt of written information and materials, (2) schedule 
preliminary visit (on same day as principals' meeting), 
(3)^ecure ,name of contact person, and (4) request that 
he or contact person forward materials (that would provide 
historical perspective of district's desegregation effort) 
to prdject office, (5) request a list of Parent Advisory 
Council members, (6) request permission to attend 
. principals' meeting (during visit) and be placed on agenda, 
and (7) request steps necessary to obtain permission- from 
parents to interview students. / 

j) Studied historical material, and made tentative selection 
of schools and personnel on the basis of that study. 
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k) Drafted letter to parents on the basis of ' Information 
obtained 1n Step 1. 

>1) Contacted liaison person to: (1) confirm scheduling of 
the preliminary v1s1t» (2) mak%- arrangements for motel 
and transportation, (3) schedule meeting with superintendent 
prior to principals' meeting and schedule meeting with 
liaison person and superintendent following principals' 
meeting. 

t" 

m) Prepared WIEDS packets to distribute at Principals' meeting. 
Prepared presentation, 1f 1t was to be conducted by WIEDS 
staff person. 

n) Mailed copy -of the prepared packets to both superintendent 
and liaison person. 

o) Contacted the superintendent to confirm the date of the 
first visitation, schedule Of appointments, receipt of 
packet, WIEDS presentation. Let him know the Intent of 
the first appointment with him (I.e., to discuss our 
tentative selection of schools and Interviewees on the 
basis of our study of the history. Asked him to begin 
thinking about his own preferences and notions regarding 
Interviewees, especially community people. • 

p) Made preliminary visitation. During that v1$1t: 

(1) Met with superintendent prior to the principals' 
meeting. Discussed the history of the district and 
our tentative judgment about potential schools and 
Interviewees. Got his Input regarding our preliminary 
selections and about selection of community persons. 
Discussed WIEDS presentation at the principals' 
meeting and, the distribution of the packets. 

(2) Met again with the superintendent and contact person 
'together. Discussed final selection of schools and 

who would contact the community representatives. 
Scheduled the second visit. • 

► 

(3) Requested from the liaison person a 11st of schools . 
and of Interviewees, with their addresses, telephbne 
numbers, and titles. Discussed the selection 
procedures for selection of Interviewees within 
schools (teachers and pupils). (Our Idea here was 

to leave 1t to the discretion of the contact person 
and the principal of the targeted school to work out 
. the selection of teachers and students according to 
criteria artd guidelines from us.) Requested that the 

A 
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contact person begin the selection and scheduling 
process » keeping locations and transportation times 
1n mind. Requested a city map if one had not 
already been obtained. x 

q) Monitored the selection and scheduling process by the 
agreed upon method. Became familiar with runes, titles, 
etc. of Interviewees. '"Reviewed history. Located schools 
. on the city map. 



r) Drafted "scheduling' 1 letter to the superintendent and 

the principals, to litform and confirmation of participation 
•with appended purpose statement. 



s). Mailed "scheduling" letter to the superintendent and the 

principals. v 

t) Mailed to all other Interviewees (teachers* students, and 
community representatives) a letter confirming scheduled 
visit; requested they contact liaison person for any 
problems or conflicts. 

u) Called the superintendent and the principals to confirm 
receipt of the scheduling letter and all final plans. 

v) Called cdntact person. Requested that he/she call the 
other participants (community representatives, teachers, 
and students) to confirm all plans. 

w) Confirmed and finalized all plans with the contact p&son, 
including driving route. 

c. Instrumentation. 

Instrumentation used in the on-site interviews . consisted of 
the following documents: 

1) Central Office Personnel Interview Schedule 

2) Principal Interview Schedule 

3) Teacher Interview Schedule 

4) Student Interview Schedule 

5) Community Person Interview Schedule 

, A description of the procedures and instruments is in Section 
"II. B. Instruments" above. 
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d. Data Collection . 
The on-site Interview method of data collection selected 

r 

for use 1n Phase III 1s described in "II.D. Technlquet^Used for 
Collecting and Analyzing Data," below. 

e. Dissemination . * 
Strategies relatei to the dissemination of Information by 

Project WIEDS are contained 1n "IV. B. 5 Discussion of Results 1n 
Regard to Each Research Quest1on/0ject1ve. w " 

Analysis of- SO/IE Plans/Programs. . 

As part of fulfilling the requirements to complete Objective 12-3 
contained 1n the WIEDS proposal, various procedures ajid activities 
were devised for the purpose of analyzing select SD/IE plans and 
programs. 

The following sections contain specific Information relative to 
SD analysis: 

a. Activities. ^ 

b. Criteria for Evaluating Desegregated School/District SD/IE Plans 
and Programs. 

c. Methodology for Conducting Evaluation. 

a. Activities . 

1) Established criteria for site selection (here listed more or 
less 1n order of priority). 

a) Willingness to participate 1n effort 

b) Have SD/IE plan, or program (1noJud1rvg^documents which can 
be examined). \J 

c) Desegregation status (staff and student). ' 

d) Student ethnicity (H1span1c» Black, Anglo, American 
Indian). . 
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t 

f 
g 

h 

i 

j 



Number, of years Involved with desegregation. 

Have SD/IE person in .leadership role. 

Feasibility of telephone Interview vt. site visit. 

Recommendations 'Of TEA ^ GACs 1n region, SEDL Board of 
Directors, and SEDb*Adv.1 so ry Committee members, etc. 

Proximity to Austin. 

Student population (and urban*, rural, suburban). 



2) Identified and located potential sites-. ' 

3) Developed, 1n cooperation with NIE, criteria, a model, and 
method for analyzing programs (see Figure 2, next page). 

4) Resource persons at potential sites were contacted to make m 
.arrangements for receipt of staff development materials. 

Criteria for Evaluating Desegregated School/District SD/,IE A Plans 
and Programs . 

The criteria for evaluating SD/IE plans or programs of desegre- 
gated schools/districts items were categorized into five components 
(1) Planning, (2) Preparation, (3) Implementation, (4) Application, 
and (5) Evaluation and Follow-up. A synthesis of the SD/IE litera- 
ture available and WIEDS staff experience formed the basis of 
preparing the criteria listed as follows: 
1) Planning of SD/IE. 

a) Rationale of SD/IE. 

(1) Based on constructive goals of school districts; 
goals may need to be re-examined. 

(2) Based on feelings or perceptions that change is . 
needed and can be attained. 

(3) Proactive and purposive, with attitude that desegre- 
gation 1s not only the "law of the land," but that 
it provides educational opportunities which can be 
capitalized upon by taking advantage of human ,. 
resources and by developing an effective program. 
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MODEL FOR EVALUATING STAFF DEVELOPMENT/ INSERVJCE EDUCATION (SO/IE) PLANS OR PROGRAMS IN DESEGREGATED .SCHOOLS AND DISTRICTS 



A 



COMPONENTS OF MULTICULTURAL/BILINGUAL SD/IE 
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Needs Assessment 

Decision/Approval 
Target Audience 
Identify Planning 

Team 
Define Goals 
Select Content 
Specify Objectives 

Design Strategies 
Develop Timelines 
List Behavior 

Outcomes 
List Attitude 

Outcomes* 
Design Overall 

Evaluation 

Specify Communica- 
tion/Publicity 
Efforts 
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Participant Ientlfi- 

cation/Selectlon/ 

Notification 
Participant Pre- 

Assessments 

(Knowledge, Skills, 

Attitudes) 
Description/ Accounts 

of Kinds of Parti - 
• dpation 
Leader/Consultant 

Selection 
Specify Activities 
Methods/Materials/ 

Equipment Selection 
Time Arrangements 
Site Location and 

Arrangements 
Design Specific 

Evaluations 
Incentive 



Levels of Participa- 
tion 

Grouping 

Strategy Usage 

Activities 

SD/IE Environment 

Alternatives 
Provided 

Follow-up Specifica- 
tions 

Evaluation pf Experi- 
ences - (Knowledge, 
Skills, Attitudes) 



Participant Behavior/ 
Interaction based 
on new Knowledge, 
Skills, and Atti- 
tudes 
In Classroom 
In .School 
In Community 
v In District 

(Planning material 
usage, use of human 
resources, teach- 
ing/learning 
approaches, 
teacher/pupil re- 
lationships, etc.) 



Post Assessments . 

(Knowledge, Skills 

Attitudes) 
Feedback from*Appl1- 
l% cation 

Impact on Students* 
Teachers, Staff, 
Administrators, 
District, Parents, 

■ and Community) 

Synthesize Pre-Post 
and Impact Findings' 

State Conclusions, 
Recommendations, 
Implications 

Disseminate Reports 
of Efforts (SD/IE) 

Apply Findings to 
Future SD/IE Plans 
and Activities 



Figure 2 
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Nttds Assessment. 



(1) C(xnprehens1ve» to Include til aspects o-f bilingual/ 
multicultural education. 

(2) Total staff surveyed or sampled by valid method. 

(3) Leadership provided to promote awareness of general 
or possible needs -1n desegregation- related SD/IE. 

(4) Synthesis. 

(5) Prioritizing of needs Identified. 



(6) Recommendations. 

(7) Decisions. 

(8) Budget, cost effectiveness. 
Identify Planning Team. 

(1) Members. * 

(2) Purpose. 



(3) Plan of Action (reflects mul t1cultural/bH1ngual 
awareness, stage of desegregation, understanding, 
sensitivity,' respect, and input). 

(a) Define Goals (long and short range). 

(b) Select Content. 

j(c) Specify Objectives, 
(d) Design Strategies. 
, (e) Develop Timelines. 

(f) -. Behav1oral/Att1 tudlnal Outcomes. 

(g) Evaluation (overall). 

(h) Publicity/Communication Efforts* 
(1) Incentives. 

(j)' Target Audience/Approach Related to Objectives 
(building level, grade level, subject-matter 
grouping, cadre, district level, retreat). 



(k) Materials. 
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2) Preparation. 

a) Participant Identification. 

b) Site Location. t 

c) Arrangement!. 

d) Leaders/Consultants. * 

e) Methods. , _ T 

f) Materials/Resources. 

- (V) — Expendabl e. - - 

(2) Non-expendable. 

(3) School/district suppHtd. 

* 

(4) Participant made/suppT1§d. 

m o 

g) Activities. 

(1) Objective-related. 

(2) Consistent 1n content, theory, practice, 

(3) Varied. 1 

(4) Practical. 

(5) Sequenced. W '. 

(6) Multicultural/bilingual-focused. 

(7) Non-sex1st/non-racial . 

h) Equipment. 

1) Participant Pre-assessments (skills, attitudes, knowledge). 

(1 ) Formal or Informal . 

(2) Obtrusive/unobtrusive measures, 
j) Evaluation (specify to each activity). 

3) Execution of SD/IE. 

a) Grouping (size related to objective, function, and approach). 
(1) Individuals. 
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,(2) ""Small group. 
(3) Total group. f 

b) Participation/Interaction. 

(1) Levels. 

•5k 

(2) Kinds. 

c) Environment (facilities). 
(1) Lighting. 

. (2) Flexibility. 

(3) Comfort. 

(4) ^ Conducive. 

d) Strategies. r 

» 

(1) Kinds. 

(2) tyow used. 

(3) Results. 

e) Activities'. 

(1) Appropriate to objectives. 

(2) Level of approach. 

(a) Teacher centered. 

(b) Student centered. 

(c) Classroom organization centered. 

(d) Grade level centered. 

(e) Building centered. 

' (f) System/District centered. 

f) Alternatives. 

(1) Variety. 

(2) When activated. 

(3) Who involved. 
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g) Evaluation (SD/IE experiences, perceptions, effectiveness, 
recommendations). 

h) Follow-up. 

t) Application (behavior, Interaction attitudes, and values). 

(1) Knowledge. * 

(2) Skills. 

(3) Levels. 

(a) Classroom. - — ~— - 

* 

(b) School. 

(c) Community. v ' 

(d) District. 

i 

(4) Examples. 

(a) Planning.' 

(b) Materials use. 

(c) . Etc, 

X 

Evaluation of SD/IE. 

» 

a) Post Assessment. 

(1) Areas. 

(a) Knowledge. 

(b) Skills. 

(c) Attitudes. 

(2) Time lapse. / 

(3) More than one? 
^4) Compare with pre-assessment . 

b) Impact Assessment (Levels). 
(1 ) On levels. 

(a) Student. 

(b) Teacher. 
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(c) Staff. 

(d) Administrator. 

(e) Parents. 

(f) Community. 

(g) District. 

(2) On administrative function, 
(a) Governance. 

~ (b) Finance. ' 

(c) Authority. 

(3) Comprehensive. 

Interpersonal Human Relations, 
c) 'Synthesize. 

(1) Pre/Post findings. 

(2) Impact findings. 
• d) State Outcomes . 

(1 ) Conclusions. 

(2) Recommendations. 

(3) Implications. 

(a) What to do if decline from pre-assessment. 

(b) How much increase is sufficient. 

e) Disseminate Results. 

(1) Modes/form. 

(2) Audience. 

f) Apply Findings to Future SD/IE Plans, Efforts, etc. 

Outline of Methodology for Conducting Evaluation of SD/IE Plans 
or Programs In Desegregated Schools/Districts . 

WIEDS staff took Into consideration the following guidelines wtien 

conducting the SD/IE evaluations. 
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1) ' Data Sources. 

a) SD/IE plans (documents, etc.) 

b) SJ3/IE program descriptions. 

c) Interviews with site person(s). \ 

at- . 

2) Data Gathering Procedures. * 

a) Reviewed written SD/IE plans. , 

b) Reviewed SD/IE program descriptions. ' 

c) Conducted follow-up discussions with designated person(s) 
re: ptans. and/or program descriptions. 

d) Conducted telephone Interviews with designated person(s). 

e) Conducted face-to- face (personal) Interview with designated 
t person(s). 

3) Data Gathering Instrument. 

Usfed SD/IE evaluation .Instrument. 

4) Data Analysis Procedures. 

4 

a) Demographic data as Indicated through the use of percentages 
and frequency totals was one of the procedures used to 
describe characteristics of participants, their schools 
and/or districts. 

b) SD/IE plan or program data was analyzed at three levels: 
(1) Component Level - plans or programs were analyzed to 

i 

determine to whatf extent they contained each of the 
five (5) major components of the SD/IE Evaluation 
Model * •.+ 
* (2) Processes Level - plans or programs were analyzed to 

determine If they included and/or utilized each of the. 
key processes under each major component of the SD/IE 
Evaluation Model. 
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(3)* Elements Ltvftl - plaits or programs were analyzed 
to de termlnt to what extent they Included each 
Important element for the SD/IE processes, 
c) Each plan or program has a summary evaluation as well 
as an evaluation of each aspect of the three levels. 
For example, 1f the plan or program did not have e 
process level, or 1f the process was evaluated as less 

..... than 1de a 1 , spec 1 f 1 c recommenda tlons were offered. ' 

After an analysis of the extent to which each part of the 
plan or program measured up to the model, all of the 
evaluation Information was synthesized Into a" set of generall 
zatlons, recommendations, other Implications, and conclusions 
Further plans Include the dissemination of the synthesized 
findings to LEAs, other agencies, a(id Individuals who are 
considering enhancing and upgrading the.effectlveness of * 
SD/IE plans and programs. 



Techniques Used for Gathering and Analyzing Data 

1 • Data Collection . 

The on-site interview was used 1n Phase III of Project WIEDS 
because this method of data collection generally (l) obtains Indepth 
information, (2) lets the Investigator explain questions, (3) (permits 
flexibility in^the process of questioning, (4) aflows more control 
over the context within which questions are asked ana" answers given* 
and (5) may allow the interviewer to monitor validity of information 
on the basis of non-verbal clues by interviewees. 
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40 



o- 



t 

Hntt: 



• 1nttrv1twt wirt conducttd according to tht following guldt- 



a. Ltngth - 1nttrv1tws rangtd fro* 30 mlnutts to*ont hour. 

b. Htthod of Rtcordtng - Intirvltws wtrt audlotaptd to provldt . 
an txact rtcord of tht 1ntarv1aw and to provldt for maximum 

* * m 

Information within tht allotttd frlmtl ' 

c. Option - For those 1nttrv1awets who/chost no^ to bt audlotaptd, 
the project staff took notes on tht 1nttrv1aw schedult, 

d. Information Collected - I n«l addition to tht tnttrvltw «onttnt, 
demographic data was collected fpr each 1nttrv1twee (race, agt, 
sex, years 1n position, Involvement 1n desegregation, etc.). 

The data collection activities occurred firing the. period from mid- 
February, to mid-May, 1979. 
2. - Data Analysis . 

Analysis of data collected 1n the Interviews required the 
reduction of a large volume of Information to manageable and meaning- 
ful categories. "Consistent with documented survey data analyses, 
the following taxon6m1c^class1f1 cation system was used to reduce and 

» 

classify tjjie narrative data pertaining to strategies and needs/ 
problem areas: 

a. Central Office Level (D1str1ct-w1de). 

1) Administrative/Governance -district-wide strategies used 
for management and Implementation of desegregation plans. 

a) Organizational i to estafRsh e1^hn1c/rac1al ratios 
of staff and student bodyj 

b) Cbmmunl cations/Public Relations : to obtain and 
disseminate Information; to Influence or Involve others; 

, . . to communicate. 

c) Crisis Prevention/Resolution : to prevent or resolve 
crises. 
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d) Programmatic ; ^lidu personnel',, equipment, supplies, 
facilities, currl cufa . 




3) Teaching/Learning - none at Central Office Level. 



Principal Level (School). 

1) Administrative/Governance - school -wide strategies to manage 
and implement desegregation. 

•) Organizational : similar to Central Office. ' 

7 "by ' TbliimuTrtcaTTol^ Ta 1 1 onsT TfmTl ar to Cen it ra V 

offkir — — 

c) Crisis Prevention/Resolution ; similar to Central Office. 

d) Prdgrammatlc : similar to Central Office. 

2) Staff Development - training provided to building personnel. 
$ Teaching/Learning - none at Principal Level. 

teacher Level (Classroom). 

1) Administrative/Governance - strategies used within classroom 
for desegregation. 

a) Organizational : ... t . _ 

b) Communications/Public Relations ; relations with parents. 

c) Crisis Prevention/Resolution : classroom environment. 

d) Programmatic : equipment, supplies, and funds. 

2) Staff Development - any training (formal or Informal) provided 
\ by teachers to support personnel. 

3) Teaching/Learning - any Instructional strategy used by the 
classroonF teacher. 

a) Cognitive : skills focus on Intellectual* gain, achievement, 
or cognitive growth (thinking process). 

b) Affective ; skills %cus on social learning, emotional 
growth, or affect 1ve ; change (feeling.process) . 
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Assumptions. 

The WIEDS Project operates on certain assumptions about appropriate 
educational and socializing processes to take place 1n public schools. 
Because these assumptions Influence WIEDS r efforts to reach Its major 
goal, achieve Its objectives, and find .answers to Its research questions* 

1. e., to Improve education 1n desegregated schools, they are set forth 
below. ' 

-1, -Each-person- has-inTie rent-value and worth simply because s/he 1s a 

human being. This Includes children. 

2. Each person has as much value and worth as any- 6 the r person. , This 
Includes children. 

3. All children have a constitutional right to equal educational 
opportunl ty. 

4. A goal of public education 1s to prepare students for a full life, 

to help them develop their abilities and skills to interact positively 
and effectively with other people. 

5. Because its multlcul tural/mul tiethnk: population 1s one of the valuable 
resources of the United States and because many Individuals' feelings 
of worth are predicated 1n some degree upon their cultural background, 
multicultural education 1s vital 1n the preparation of a child, of 

any ,race or ethnicity, for a" full and productive life 1n our society. 

6. Quality/effective education includes affective, cognitive, and 
psychomotor development of each child. 

7. The affective and cognitive domains are not incompatible, one does , 
not preclude the other; rather, for effective learning, they complement 
each other. 

8. Every Individual 1s unique and because of a different combination of 
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a myriad of factors (socio-economic status, sex,, sibling order, 
and experiences art only a few of tha mora obvious onas) Influenca 
Mt/har response to stimuli, his/her learning styla 1s unique. 
9. Individuals of different athnlc groups ara mora §11 kt than thay are 
dlfferant. 

* 

10. Thara may be more differences between any two Individuals of the same 
ethnlc'group than between any two of different groups. * 

11. Each individual has a culture, comprised of a type of language, set 
of values, diet, social customs, and dress. Depending upon various 
factors, an Individual or family may be more Influenced by a culture 
or cultures not traditionally his/her own, and may be assimilated 1n - 

> 

some point of acculturation 1n another culture. 

12. Nevertheless, it 1s reasonable to expect that some Individuals, 
particularly of minority radal/ethnlc groups, are Influenced s1gn1f1- 

" - cantly by their traditional ethnic groups. 

13. Cultural J 1 te racy/ awareness may prevent problems or give clues or 
possible solutions to communication problems or aggressive or withdrawal 
behavior. Cultural 1 Ue racy/ awareness does not attempt to put people 
1n a "box" or an inflexible category; 1t does the opposite. 

14. Generally, the more one knows about and respects another's culture, 
particularly his/her values and social customs, the more effectively 
they can communicate. 

15. To communicate effectively with a student as an individual, a teacher 
(or any educator) should know what makes that student a unique 
individual, particularly what factors may Influence his/her learning 
and other behavior. 

16. To be more effective in. a multicultural classroofh/settlng, a teacher 
(educator) should be culturally literate. 
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17. Nany cantral administrators, principals* teachers, partnts and 
community members ara not culturally Utarata, nor art thty suffldtntly 
culturally awarVto look upon cultural dlffartnt from thalrt at anything 
.but cultural dtf1c1anc1as. 

18. A positive stlf-concept (1mag# or esteem) 1s nacassary for an Individual 
to function effectively arid 1s there for*. ;cruc1al to a child's learning 
and ovarall growth and development. 

19. The parent/teacher/school's realistic expectations of a student and 
appreciating his/her culture help promote the student's self-conctpt. 

20. It 1s less productive to blame culturally unaware administrators/ 
teachers/parentsVcommunlty members for their unfam1Har1ty with other 
cultures outside their own, perhaps putting them In a defensive 
posture, than 1t 1s to use a non-threatening approach which emphasizes^ 
"pay-offs" to the teacher (educator), student, and others; 

21. There are a number of sound strategies and skills which can promote 
good education 1n schools. Most of thes-e and some more specialized 
strategies ana skills can help Improve education 1n desegregated 
schools. S' 

22. It 1s possible for teachers (educators) to develop certain skills and 

< 

employ certain strategies both comfortably and with confidence 1n the 
classroom (whatever setting) through effective SD/IE. 
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Limitations. 

1. SO/IE. .. • 

The collection and analysis of SD/IE plant/programs havt provldtd 

valuable Information for the completion of tire WIEDS Project objectives. 

v 

As with all studies, however, there are limitations of what may be 

expected of WIEDS' data. Following are limitations of the SD/IE data. 

a. Although- sites were* selected to provide a. wide assortment of 
demographic factors, they are not to be considered 1n any 
statistical sense as representative of LEAs 1n the SEDL region.. 
As Indicated 1n the site selection criteria, budgetary considera- 
tions dictated that many sites would be near Austin, Texas. This 
1s not to say that those plans/programs are atypical of /those used 
1nthe region. Literature and other information provided by" the 
region's SEAs and by other WIEDS data Indicate that the strengths 
(participant Input, for example) and weaknesses (evaluation and 
desegregation-related content, see below for examples) of the 
twelve plans/programs may well be reflective of the general quality 
of SD/IE in the region and the nation. , 

b. Most of the plans/programs lack desegregation-related content 
(I.e., multicultural education, human relations/ethnic awareness, 
bilingual education). One SEA' director of technical assistance for 
desegregated schools, when asked about school ^districts with "model 
SD/IE programs" for desegregation 1n his state, said that his 
experience over the past three years had been that with many schools 
"'desegregation' 1s as dirty. a word now as 1 rv the 1960's," and that 
the schools who want SD/IE to Implement desegregation need technical 
assistance . 




with H but that hit staff 1s ktpt busy just drawing up desegre- 
tlon plans and monitoring compliance of physical desegregation. 
Further, he said, M thare are no models or criteria" for sUch SO/IE, 
that they ware not even being put 1n the desegregation plans. 

c. Several LEAs Indicated 1n Initial phone calls .that they would 1 
send xoples of their SD/IE plans/programs. These were not forth- 
coming despite subsaquant calls. and letters to them. It 1s not 

• knc)wr^whether these might have provided additional _usef update* 

Interviews. 

a. The extent and quality of cooperation at Interview sites varied 
from Inadequate to exceptionally effective. The liaison person 

1n one district gave Uttle or no heed to WIEDS staff's suggestions 
. about scheduling and was apparently unresponsive to Interviewees' 
efforts to reschedule apjwfntments. The result was fewer 
Interview^ than desired, and several others were cut short because 
no, or Inadequate, passing time was scheduled between Interviews. 
On the other hand, Lubbock ISD hired a knowledgeable, experienced, 
and helpful consultant (retired from LISD) to schedule the 
Interviews and to be available to WIEDS' staff during the week of 
Interviews. Other districts offered varying degrees of cooperation 

i 

that ranged somewhere between these two Instances. ._■ «.y 

b. All but one of the six superintendents Indicated that they 
(1) appreciated the significance of the WIEDS Project, (2) 
considered 1t an honor for their district to be selected, and 
(3) voiced their belief that good publicity would accrue to 
their district from 1t. The other superintendent seemed to 
regard the Project with some suspicion, and while agreeing 
for his district to participate, provided only a modicum of 
his time and a seemingly unenthuslastlc and uncommitted liaison 
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person. TWo superintendents, In Llttlt Rock and 1n Santl Ft, 
had had experience 1n Title IV desegregation assistance 
centers and were probably tht most stnsltlvt and knowledgeable 
about multicultural Issues and seemed particularly suited 
and committed to Implementing desegregation. 
In the selection of Interviewees, tha liaison person and 
other district personnel glvan selection responsibilities were 
near singular 1n adhering to the matrices of race, sex, and 
categories. There 1s no way of knowing the extent to which 
diversity of viewpoints 1s represented in the selections. 
Evidently, no district used any type of random sampling method. 
One liaison person said that he had taken^care to get 
"Interesting people" to be Interviewed. A few of the teachers 
and parents expressed surprise that an administrator had 
selected them to be interviewed. These Interviewees professed 
to be outspoken and sometimes critical of the administration's 
desegregation policies and/or methods. This was sometimes 
indicated in the interviews. 

Almost without exception, 1t seems, the students selected 

m 

were (1) among the most "involved" in school activities, (2) 
"leaders" in school sports, government, and/or social life, 
and (3) "articulate." Only, a few were, in\any way, critical 
of administrative policies or practices. None could be 
characterized as disaffected or as being 1n any socio-economic 
strata lower than middle class and thus appeared to be 
upwardly mobile within the system. 

♦ 
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Tht 1nterv1twets were thus not diversified according to 
toc1o-tconom1c clan but were heterogeneous 1n ract, tax, and 
age. A few minority and majority students* at did soma adults, 
nevertheless expressed feelfngs that minority ttudanti wtrt 
somttlmti d1scr1m1nattd aga1ns£ln punishment and 1n tht 
degree of encouragement 1n academic and extracurricular 
activities. 

* « 

Ma tarials Reviewed. . _ . 

Using criteria established for the purpose of evaluating SD plans 
and programs, WIEDS staff reviewed each program Individually and used 
the elements within our designed model as a q^eckljst. The major Com- 
ponents are: Planning, Preparation, Implementation, Application, and 
Evaluation. The SD/IE materials reviewed ranged from extensive, 
sophisticated., wel 1 -organized components that fed Into a computerized 
system to small brochures and handouts covering minimal and sometimes 
vague goals, objectives, and activities. 

In the reviewing process of materials sent, WIEDS staff noted that 
the majority of urbeto areas Included more "mater1als"-1 .e. , needs assess- 
ment forms, evaluation forms, booklets descr1b1ng/l 1st1ng topics for 
SO/IE, and other supplementary Items.. .the rationale being that a more 
extensive plan is needed to accommodate A diversified target audience 
and to meet the requirements of a larger and complex school system. This 

does not, however, necessarily Indicate effectiveness 1n meeting the needs 

« 

of the participants. Some smaller districts had comparable plans to suit 
their needs. Some smaller rural districts 1n Texas formed "clusters" and 
received SD/IE assistance from an Education Service Center for their region 
(Texas). The analyses of these materials and programs by WIEDS staff have 
provided Insight and educational opportunities to assist 1n the meeting of 
project efforts to produce models and guidelines for 1nserv1ce training. 



III. FINDINGS AND OUTCOMES WITH THEIR RELATIONSHIP 
T6 RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

Interviewee and District Demographic Preconditions. 

The 193 WIEDS Interviewees 1n the stx lEAs were categorized as 
Indicated In the table below: * 



INTERVIEWEES BY LEA AND CATEGORY 





CO 


„._. p _ 


Tch 


Stu 


P/C 


TOTAL 


LEA 1 


5 


3 


9 


9 


9 


35 


2 


2 


. 3 


10 


9 


10 


34 ' 


3 


2 


3 


9 


9 


8 


31 


4 


2 


3 


9 


9 


9 


32 


5 


4 


2 


9 


9 


10 


34 


6 


2 


3 


8 


7 


7 


27 


TOTALS 


i 17 


17 


54 


52 

-L 


53 


193 


CO - 


« 

Central Office 




Stu 


» Student 






Pr - 


Principal 




P/C 


- Pa rent /Community 



Tch ■ Teacher 

WEDS staff selected LEA sites to include as many of the racial combina- 
tions in the SEDL region as possible. Three sites are primarily Black- 
Anglo desegregated districts; one is essentially Hjspanlc-Anglo; and two 
are'tri-radal , one Anglq,-Black-Hispanic, and one Anglo-Black-Native 
American. The racial composition of students, faculty, and staff are 
shown in the table immediately following. 
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STUDENTS, FACULTY, SELECTED STAFF 
OF SIX INTERVIEW SITES, 1978-1979 



LEA 


Studtnts 


Ttachtrs 


A 


B 


H 


NA 




A 


E 




u 

,.„ -O.— 


NA 




A 


M 


T 


M 1 F 


M 


F 


M F 


m If 


m If 


A. 


M 


1 tf 


1 / , /DO 

58% 


0 )70J 

13* 


0 071 
O i Of 1 

29% 




17,763 
58% 


12,854 
42% 


30,617 


l 41? 

, 95% 


136 


107 

7* 




1,655 


1,412 
8$* 


243 
lit 


2 N 


73% 


7 £nn 


1 DO 

l* 


O 


20,856 


7,769 
27* 


28,625 


y oo 


280 






,U243. 


963 

77* 


280 

■ ?3* 


3 N 

* 


5,145 
. 61* 


« MAM 

1 ,695 
?Q* 


36 


1 ,494 
18% 


5,145 
61% 


3,225 

m 


8,370 


AAA 

292 

7QX 


69 

1 7* 


• 


55 


416 


292 

79* 


124 

3Q* 


4 N 


10 ,776 
46% 


12,416 
54% 






10,776 
46% 


12,416 
54% 


23,192 


69% 


385 
31% 






1,225 


840 
69% 


385 
31% 


5 N 
% 


4,126 
• 48% 


4,430 
52% 




5 

M 


4,126 
48% 


4,435 

.. 52% 


8,561 


297 
68% 


138 






lie 

435 


w* 


1 OO 

32% 


6 N 
% 


3,703 
31% 


55 
0.5% 


7,967 
67% 


217 
1.5% 


3,703 
31% 


8,239 
69% 


11,942 


88 232 
15% 41% 


3 2 

mm mm 


104 144 
18% 21% 




196 P8° 
34*66% 


320 
56% 


256 
44% 


Totals N 
% 


62,369 
56% 


30,179 
27% 


17,037 
15% 


1 ,722 
2% 


62,369 
56% 


48,938 
444 


111,307 


4,124 
74% 


1,013 
1?% 


355 
6% 


58 
1% 


5,550 


4,124 
74% 


1,426 
|0 
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STUDENTS, FACULTY , SELECTED STAFF 
OF SIX INTERVIEW SITEST^978-1979 
(Cont'd) 



LEA 


. . Prncifials 


tt 


A 


B 


H 


M 




otals 


A 




H 


NA ' 




M F 

n r 


M P 

n r 


to F 

n r 


U P 

n r 


n r 


A M 


T 


n r 


n r 


M F" ' 

pi r 


"'H' "P 

ii r 


M F 


A M 


T ' 


1 N 

• % 


24 5 


*5 1 


2 




31 6 


90 A 
Cz O 

78X 22* 


Of 


5 








5 - 


5 


si 


2 N 
% 


27 1 


7 2 






34 3 

09* ft* 


CO Sr 

7tf 24> 


X7 


2 








2 


2 

\ 


2 * 


3 N 
% 


10 


5 . 




4 1 


19 1 


10 10 
'50% 50% 


20 


3 


f 


♦ 


l 


4 


3 1 


4 


4 N 

' % 


20 9 


5 4 


• 




25 13 
66% 34% 


29 9 
76% 24% 


'38 


3 2 


2 






5 2 


5 2 


7 

1 


+5 N 
% 


8 ; 5 


3 1 






l'l 6 
65% 35% 


13 4, 
76% 24% 


17 


3 








3 

. >.< 


3 


•3 • 


6 N 
% 


7 2 




18 4 




25 6 
81% 19% 


9 22 
29% 71% 


31 


— » 

4 




2 




6 


4 2 


6 

i i 


Totals N 
% 


96" 22 

54% m 


25 8 
14* 4* 


20 4|| 
11* if 


rlx l? 


145 35 

; 91% 19* 


1]8 62 
66% 34% 


180 


20 2 
75% 7% 


2 

7% 


2 

7% 


l 


25 2 
9?% 7* 


22 5 
81% 19%l 


27 



\ 
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In Its efforts to make Us interviewee list as representative for 
race and sex as, possible, WIEDS staff drew up a matrix for each district, 
requesting that the liaison person in each district make selections . 
accordingly. In the selection of interviewees, the liaison person and 
other district personnel given selection^ responsibilities were near 
slngutar in adhering to the matrices of race, sex, and categories. There 
is no way of knowing the extent to which diversity of viewpoints 1s } 
represented fn , the selections. Evidently, no district used any type of 
random sampling method. One liaison f&Wttn said that he had taken care 
to get "interesting people" to be intervtewed. A few of the teachers and 
parents expressed surprise that an administrator had selected them to be 
interviewed. These interviewees professed to be outspoken and sometimes 
critical of their administrations 1 desegregation policies and/or methods. 
This was sometimes indicated in the interviews. 

Almost without exception, it seems, the Students selected were (1) 
among the most "involved" in school activities, (2) "leaders" in School 
sports, government, and/or social life, and (3) "articulate." Only a 
few were, in 'any way, critical of administrative policies or practices. 
None could be characterized as disaffected or as being in any socio- 
esonomlc strata lower than middle class and thus appeared' to" be upwardly 
mobile within the system. - 

A few. minority and majority students, as dicf some' adults , nevertheless 
expressed feelings that minority students were sometimes discriminated 
against in punishment and in the degree of encouragement in academic and 
extracurricular activities.' The interviewees were thus not diversified 
according to socio-economic class but here heterogeneous in race, sex, ; 
and age. f 



In tht tables following, each of the f1vt categories of Interviewees 
1s dlvtded according to certain demographic factors for further 
analysis. ' 

Requests to the LEA **ere for at Uast two CO Interviewees, and that 
they ba of different sexes and races, ft possible. There were relatively 
fewer minority and women CO administrators from which to select, although 
WIEDS staff Suggested that for Its purposes, "central office" would 
Include curriculum specialists, program directors, and others who had 
responsibilities 1n more than one school. Two of the four minority CO 
administrators were women. No Native American central administrators 
were Interviewed. Of the CO Interviewees, the minority administrators 
were proportionally more often personally involved 1n the desegregation 
of their schools. Slightly more than half (7 of 13) of the Anglos had 
iDdepth Involvement, 75% (3 of 4) of the minorities did. No minority 
administrators had llmltfd involvement, while four Anglos did. 

As shown in the table of principals interviewed, 1n this- position 
also, the minorities were proportionally more Involved in the desegrega- 
tion of their schools. Agd, as with the CO, the minority principals 
interviewed' are equally divided, men and women. The Ahglo disproportion 
is not so pronounced with principals (6 to 3) as with CO (11 ,to 2). 

Of teachers interviewed, there are more minorities and women, as 
showrr on the accompanying table. The pattern of proportionally heavier 
personal invol vement of minorities changes slightly here. Black and 
Anglo teachers are involved at about the same ratio, but Hispanic and 
Native Americans less involved. As groups, the minority teachers are 
younger than the Anglo, indicating perhaps that as the LEAs desegregated 
and hired more minority teachers, they hired younger ones, and that 
probably fewer new Anglo teachers' have been hired recently. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CH/fftACTERISTltS OF CO ADMINISTRATORS 



RACE 


Years In 
Current Position 


Age 


Sex 


Training Related 
t9 Pf?«flrtga,t1pn 


Personal Involvement 
1n Desegregation 


+ 

-1 1-2 3-5 6-10 10 


20- 30- 40- Over 
. 29 39 49 50 


M F 


On dob 

Work- Semi- E-xper- 
shops nar ience None 


L1m1- Gen- In- 
ted eral depth 


Anglo (N - 13) 
BUck (N - 3) 
Hispanic (N - 1) 
Native Amer- 
ican (N • 0) 


2 13 3 4 
1 1 1 
1 


2 6 5 
2 1 


11 2 
1 2 
1 


" 4 T 2 6 

1 1 1 

,1 


. 4 2 7 
1 2 

1 


TOTALS {N * 17) 


2 14 5 5. 


2 9 6 


13 4 


6 2 3 6 


4 ' 3 10 

* 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PRINCIPALS 



RACE 


Level 


Years in Current 
Position 


* 

Age 


Sex 


Training Related 
to Desegregation 


Personal Involvement 
1n Desegregattorv 


El JH HS 


6- + 

-1 1-2 3-5 10 10 


20- 30- 40- Over 
29 39 49 50 


M F 


Work- Semi- Coll. 
Shops nar Rel. None 


L1mi- Gen- Ih- 
ted eral depth . : 


Anglo (N - 9) 
Black (N - 6) 
Hispanic (N - "1) 
Lebanese (N - 1 ) , 


3 3 3 
2 2 2 
1 

1 .- 


12 12 3 
11 3 1 
1 

' 1 


5 4 

3 3 
1 

1 


6 3 
4 2 
1 
1 


1 4 4 

2. * 1 .3 
1 

1 


2 .1 6 
lv 5 

■1 

1 ' 


TOTALS (N - 17) 


5 7 5 


2 3 2 6 4 


-9 8 


10 7 


f i * e 


2 3 12 

* 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS 



RACE 


Level 


Agt 


,Sex 


Training Related 
*to Desegregation 


Personal Involvement 
1n Schools' Deseg. 


El JH HS 


20- 30- 40- Over 
29 39 49 5Q 


M F 


Work- Semi- Coll . 
♦ shops nar Rtl • None 


Llml- Gen- In- 
ted eral deDth 


Anglo (N - 21) 
BUck (N - 23) 
Hispanic (N-« 6) 
Native American (N ■ 4) 


7 5 9 
10 7 6 
2 2 2 
2 11 


2 8. 3 5 
4 9 5 1 
2 2 2 
2 1 1 


8 13 
8 15 
4 2 
2 2 


'4 1 11 
7 119 
2 2 
1 


2 6 > 8 
2:8 9 
2 2 1 
1 1 


TOTALS (N - 54) 


21 15 18 


10 20 11 6 


21 32 


13 1 3 22 


7 17 18 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 



.y . 

RACE 


Level 


Sex 


Personal Involvement 
1n Desegregation 


JH-MS HS 


M F: 


• L1m1- Gen- In- 
ted eral depth 


Anglo (N- 24) 
Black (N - 17) 
Hispanic (N - 7) 
Native Am^rlcair (N ■ 4) 


5 19 

2 15 

3 4 
2 2 


12 12 
9 8 
4 ,3 
1.3 


7 14 . 3 
6 9 2 
5 2 

I 4 


TOTALS IN - 52) 


. 12 40 


26 26 


■% — ■ - — 
18 29 5 
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As the data on the students 1s displayed on tha£ table, the race 
and sex balance of the student interviewees is roughly proportional to 
the total enrollments of the six LEAs. As seems to be the case 1n most 
desegregated schools, ^ faculty and especially administrative staffs are 
seldom racially balanced 1n proportion \o their respective student bodies 
but generally have significantly higher proportions of Anglbs. 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
PARENT/COMMUNITY PERSONS 



RACE 


Personal Involvement 
1n Desegregation 


Age 


Sex 


TOTALS 


Limi- Gen- In-^ 
ted Veral depth* 


20- 30- 40- Over 
29 39 '49 50 


M F 


Anglo 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native American 


3 4 10 
1 5 12 
3 2 
1 1 3 


1 8 8 4, 
4 4 9 

- 1 3 1 
1 2 2 


11 12 
9 11 
2 3 
4 1 


23 
20 
5 
5. 


TOTALS 


5 13 25 


1 13 17 16 


26 27 


53 



Among the parents interviewed, more than half reported indepth in- 
volvement in desegregation of their schools. Again, the Black, Hispanic, 
and Native American were more Involved than Anglos, although white parents 
were more involved that white educators. Minority parents interviewed, 
especially Hi spanic and- Indian , were older than Anglo parent interviewees. 
Almost equal mincers of mothers and fathers were interviewed, with only - 
one more mother than father.,; This was about the ratio for each racial 
group involved, except for Native Americans, whose father interviewees 
outnumbered the mother four to one. 
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SOURCES OF PRESSURE TO DESEGREGATE 
AS PERCEIVED BY CO ADMINISTRATORS 











LEA 








AGENCY 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


$ . 


TOTALS... 


Porta ml Court 


3 


2 


V 


1 


4 




10 


U.S. Office for Civil Rights 








/ 




2 


2 


U.S. Justice Dept. 


3 


1 


t 








4 


Other Federal Agency 








> 






0 


State Court 














0 


Other State Agency 














0 


This District 






2 








2 


TOTALS 


6 

L 


3 


2 


i 

1 


4 


2 


18 



As can be seen on the table for "Sources of Pressure for Desegregation, 
central office administrators perceived the greatest amount of pressure % 
as coming from Federal courts. Five of the six were 1n fact desegregated 
under Federal court order, and 1n each, the court maintained jurisdiction. 
In one of the six, the Initiative was taken by the- superintendent, and a 
significant measure of desegregation was accomplished, apparently with the 
communfty divided. The proactive superintendent did not remain long with 
that district, and circumstances of his departure are reportedly themselves 
the Subject of litigation. 



OVERALL ATMOSPHERE WHEN 
DESEGREGATION FIRST BEGAN 





CO 


Pr 

f 


P/C 


TOTALS 


Calm 

Mild Disruption 
Anticipated Crisis 
Crisis 


3 5 15 
5 2 .11 
1 4 3 
3 4 10 


23 
18 
8 

1.7 


TOTALS 


♦ 

12 15 39 


66 
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In only one district was there general agreement that there was a 
crisis when desegregation was Initiated, I.e., violence to the extent • 
that schools were temporarily closed. In another district there were 
mixed opinions about whether there was a crisis; some thought schools 
should have been closed. In two LEAs tfiere was consensus that the 
general atmosphere was calm. In three districts opinions varied, from 
calm to anticipated crisis, reflecting perhaps the variety of conditions 
in schools with which the respondents were most familiar, rather than 
1n the whole district. 

All of the districts used busing for desegregation. It was reported 
in some districts that this caused some citizens to be upset initially, 
but that this was one of the problems that had been solved, that there 
was no longer significant concern about the transportation of students. 

More about "problems solved" and community conditions when desegre- 
gation was initiated is included with the next section as findings are 
applied to research questions. 

Results of Analysis, Findings, and Outcomes in Relationship to Research 
Questions . 

{ The fifteen research questions have been "introduced artd listed in 
the Introduction (above). Following is a discussion of the relationship 
of WIEDS Project findings to each research question. 

» 

1. Research Question 1 - What are the strategies which have been 
• identified by central office personnel, principals, students, 
teachers, and community persons as being successful in desegre- 
gated schools? 

To facilitate its efforts to determine the strategies deemed 
most successful in the SEDL region, WIEDS staff members distilled 
numerous strategies under eight goal areas. Project findings of the 
most effective strategies as determined from an analysis of interview 

r 
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data will be presented within the appropriate goal area below. 

a. Goal Area I - Strategies to Desegregate Faculty and/or 
Staff and Students. 

Of the two most common methods to desegregate staff and/or 

faculty, most respondents had experience with teacher Ad/or 

staff reassignment (N ■ 25) than with hiring more minority 

teachers and/or staff members (N ■ 5), but the latter was rated 

sllghtly higher (5.00 to 4.^4). This 1s shown 1n the table, 

-" Desegregation of Staff/ Facu lty, H below. 



DESEGREGATION OF STAFF/FACULTY 



STRATEGY 


RACE 


C6 


Pr 


P/C 


TOTAL 


' Mean 
N Effect 


Mean 
N Effect 


Mean 
N Effect 


Mean 
N Effect 


Teacher/Staff Reassign- 
ment 


A 
M 


4 5.00 
2 5.00 


5 5.00 . 
5 4.60 


6 4.67 
3 5.00 


15 4.87 
10 4.80 


Total 


6 5.00 


10 4.80 


9 4.>7 


25 4.84 


Increasing Minority 
Staff /Faculty 


A 

M • 


0 

0 


1 5.00 
1 5.00 


3 5.00 
0 


4 5.00 
1 5.00 


Total 


0 


2 5.00 


3 5.00 


5 5.00 



It is likely that these strategies affect morale, and race 
relations. As shown in the table below, teacher/staff reassign- 
ment tends to relate negatively to the quality of race relations 
with all seven groups. That 1s, more the entire population, the 
quality of race relations was higher than in those districts 
using the method of increasing the number of minority teachers/ 
staff had higher quality race relations than districts not using 
it, with the exceptions of the relations between administrators 
and teachers and between administrators and parents. Administra- 
tors and* parents responding to these methods, however, rated 
"Increasing minority staff/ faculty" more highly. 
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FACULTY/STAFF DESEGREGATION STRATEGIES' 
EFFECTS ON SCHOOL RACE RELATIONS 



Different Races 
by Categories 


I ota 1 
Mean 


Reassign 

Tchr/Staff 


Increase No. 
M1n. Tchrs/Staff 


. N 


. Me_an 


Rel 


N 


Mean 


Rel 


Stus-Stus 


3.66 


53 


3.45 




22 


3.95 


+ 


Stus-Tchrs 


3.60 


53 


3.38 




22 


3.91 


+ 


Tchrs-Tchrs 


3:95 


53 


3.72 




22 


3.95 


+ 


Tchrs-Pars 


, 3.51 


53 


3.50 




22 


3.95 




Adms-Stus 


3.72 


53 


3.59 




22 


3.91 


+ 


Adms-Tchrs 


3.78 


53 


3.62 




22 


3.73 




Adms-Pars 


3.73 


53 


3.26 




22 


3.32 





Based on responses of CO, Pr, T, S, P/C. 
1 =» Not well, 3 - Satisfactorily, 5 ■ Very well. 
Not statistically significant at < .05. 



With either strategy, the environment and circumstances for 
implementation are important. • Whether involving "crossover" 
teachers and/or staff members or employees new to the district 
because of desegregation, thought and preparation are necessary. 
The preparation should usually include SD/IE for communications 
skills, ethnic awareness, and other human relations topics. 

Other interview data relevant to desegregation are indicated 
in the two tables, "Desegregation Problems Remaining," and "De- 
segregation Problems Solved" (Appendices B and C) and are summarized 
here. Two interviewees (Black CO and Black parent) said thafc'in 
their district problems occasioned by faculty/staff reassignment 
had been solved. Seven respondents, including a student, teachers, 
and parents (five Black and two Hispanic) said .there was a need 
for more minority staff and faculty. In another district, two 
parents (Native American and Anglo) indicated that busing made it 
difficult for some students to participate in extracurricular 
activities. In that district and three others, however, eleven 
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other respondents (Anglo, Blac£r~atfd Hispanic/across all five 
categories) satd that all problems related to busing had been 
solved. One Hispanic parent reported continued isolation of 
Hispanic students in his/her district, and five other respondents 
(two teachers and three students/1 Anglo, 3 Black, and 1 Hispanic) 
said. more needed to be done to achieve racial balancing 1n two 
LEAs. In these same districts, four Interviewees said that 
minority students still had inferior facilities and equipment. 

Physical desegregation was, however, one area 1n which 
Interviewees Indicated that more problems had been solved than 
remained. Among others, reported as solved by some respondents 
(with demographic data 1n parentheses) are: 

1) District was now racially unitary (one LEA/three Anglo, one 
Black/CO, Pr1n, and Parent). 

2) "Mid-term changeover," whereby the district sought racial 
balancing by transporting some students (mostly Anglo) 
farther than their nearest school for only half a schooj^year 
(one Anglo* CO). Some parents/students solved the problem by 
exercising the option to remain 1n the receiving school. 
Major problems evidently Included that of school records 
following the pupils, excessive confusion of two schocfl 
"openings" in one year, and teachers, students, et al_. Tiavlng 
a short time to get to know each other. Several said that 
they did not recommend the mid-term changeover as a strategy 
for desegregation. ' 

3) Open enrollment - One Black student felt that desegregation/ 
integration had progressed to the point that this voluntary 
strategy could repl ace- student assignment. 

* » 
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4) Zoning problems had been solved 1n his/her district, .said 
one Anglo CO. x > 

5) Better facH1t1es/equ1pment/mater1als were available after 

desegregation, reported three minority respondents (one 

v 

Black principal, one Black teacher, and one Hispanic parent). 

6) Racial balancing had been achieved, said four Interviewees 
(two Anglo, one Black, one Hispanic/teacher, students, 

parent). _. 

Goal Area II - Strategies to promote community Involvement and/or 
Improve communication with the community. 

Some of the community conditions relevant to school -community 

relations and likely to have influenced the desegregation process 

have been set forth 1n the Introduction to Findings and 

Outcomes. These Include dempgraphlc data, sources of pressure 

to desegregate, and atmosphere when desegregation began. The 

next table shows 'findings when the question was asked: "What 

were -the effects of the stances of public leaders on school 

atmosphere when desegregation began?" 
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EFFECTS OF STANCE OF PUBLIC LEADERS 
'"ON SCHOOL ATMOSPHERE WHEN DESEGREGATION BEGAN 



PUBLIC LEADER 



Mayor 

City Council 
Police /Chief 
Business 
Religious 
Central Office 
School Board 
Principals 
Teachers 
C1v1l Rights 
Minority 



POSITIVE 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+* 

...+ . 
+ 



NEGATIVE 



NO STAND 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 



MIXED 



As perceived by CO, Pr, T, and P/C interviewees. 

* Only this one correlation may be considered significant at -< .05, 

+ - a positive correlation to calmer atmosphere 

- = a negative correlation to calmer atmosphere 



According to responses from most Interviewees, that .with 

r 

two exceptions, a positive stand by the leader helped produce 
a calmer atmosphere when desegregation began. The exceptions 
are civil rights and minority leaders. A conjectured *xpt,ana- 
tion for this is that perhaps some respondents felt that these 
two groups of leaders pushed too actively or vehemently for 
desegregation. Conversely, a negative stand py these and 
others, including the cUy council, business leaders, and 
principals, also tended to have a positive relationship with a 
calmer atmosphere. Al though*|one of these correlations is 
statistically significant at <.05, the indications of such a 1 
tendency involving principals is especially puz'zling. As shown 
on the table, the effects of a neutral or no stand had a positive 
relationship in the cases of all except religious leaders, school 
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board members, and principals. ■ • m 
' \\th mixed public stands* -as with a group or ^ casts of 
^nore.than one maVor holding office while desegregation was 
debated, the relationship, was negative, tendlng^to a crisis 
atmosphere, again with the two Exceptions of civil rights and 
minority leaders. Dissension among dvll rights leaders Mght 
thus have a' more calming effect on some in the community, and 
dtfferences about- desegregation among minority leaders have- no 
effect. 

Most of the^ntervlewees assessing the / lRed1a, Indicated that . 
Urtwas positive about desegregation ^n their schools. This was 
' the case in efforts (content and perspective) as well as effects 
as displayed in the table below. 



0 >v 








MEDIA PORTRAYAL OF DESEGREGATION 



/ 



^ Efforts 

CO Pr P/C Totals - 
N « 7 12 25 44 


Effects 

CO Pr P/C Totals 
J 3 4 4 14 


Positive' » N 5/ 7/ 14/' 26/ > 

v % 71.4 58.3 56 59 


3/ 2Y 4/ 9/ 
ino 50 57.1 64 ■ 


Mi*ed >H 3/ 3/ 6/ 

% 25 13 14 


1/ . V . 
25 7 • 

_ — ■ — rrr^ 


Negative, - N 2/^3/ 5/ 

% 16.7 12 11 


1/ 2/ 3/ 
26 28.* 22 


Neutral >. N ,2/ 2/ 

% 28.6 5 


■ - J % 1 - 


Don't know N 1/ 1/ 

' % - 4 2 


* 


Biased N ' , 3/ 3/ 

• % 12 7 


■ r- ■ 
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More respondents were willing to venture an assessment of 
efforts than effects (44 and 9), but the percentage rating them 
positive 1s similar (59% and 56%) . Of the three categories 
rating medta (CO, Pr, and P/C), more Cb administrators gave them 
positive ratings 1n both (71% affd 100%) with no "mixed" or 
"negative," and 29% "neutral" 1n, efforts. Principals rated 1t 
slightl/ lower. Parents, who presumably, were supposed to be 

affected by medlaT rateri~them -lowest; — Even- sOT-e-madori^y-of- 

parents (56%) still considered media efforts positive. Another 
12% rated them "m*ixed," another 12% "negative," and another 12% 
said media were biased. No administrators reported them -as 
"biased," "mixed," or "negative." Even with this small sample, 
4 the Implication is that media may have more negative effects 
than administrators suspect. 

CO, principal, and parent/communtty interviewees were also 
asked to rate the effectiveness of their district/school's 
efforts to promote community involvement and/or Improve communi- 
cation with the community. . The findings are tabulated as follows 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF -STRATEGIES TO PROMOTE PARENT/ COWUN I TY INVOLVEMENT 
AND/OR IMPROVE COMMUNICATION WITH "[HE COMMUNITY 
Scale: 3 ■ None; 4 ■ Somewhat; 5 ■ Most 



Mean 
Effect 



TOTALS 
Mean 



STRATEGY 



RACE 



N 



1 



w 



lean 
Effect 



Mean 
Effect 



N 



N 



Effect 



Rumor/information 
center 



A 
M 

Total 



4 
1 

5 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



5 
1 
6 



4.80 
5.00 
.83 



7 4.71 
7 " 4.86 
14 - 4.78 



16 4.81 
9. 4.89 
25 /4.84 



District/school/com- 
munity liaison 



A 
M 

Total 



6 5.00 
2 5.00 
8-5.00 



6 4.67 
3 5.00 

9— -4^78- 



5 4.80 
8 5.00 
13 4.92 



17 

.13 

-30 



Media use; 



A 
M 

Total 



Written information 
to parents 



A 

M' 
Total 



Neighborhood coffees 



A 
M 

Total 



Public forums 



A 
M 

Total 



Speaking to church, 
social , or other 
groups ;' 



A 
M 

Total 



Community liaison 
worker^ 



Human relations/other' 
training for parents/ 
community 




Community centers in 
schools 



A 

M ' 
Total 



Parents as school 
employees *• 



A 
M 

Total 



7 
1 

8 



5 
1 
6 



3 
1 

JL 



4 

'1 
5 



5 

0" 
5 



1 
1 

2 



2 
2 
4 



4.86 
5.00 
4.87 



< 



6 4.67 

5 '"5.00 
4 4.82 



8 4.87 
11 4.45 
19 4.62 



4.60 
5.00 
4.67 



5 
3 
88 



4.80 
5.00 
4.87 



4 . 4.50 
4 5.00 
8' 4.75 



V 



4.67 
5.00 
4.75 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



2 4.50 
1 5.00 

3 4.67 



5.00 
5.00 



3 4.67 
1 5.00 

4 4.75 



5.00 
4.00 
4.50 



4.50 
5.00 
4.75 



2 
1 



4.00 
4.00 
4.00 



0 
2 



5.00 

5.00' 



3 
2 

5. 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



3, 4.67 
6 5.00 
9 4.89 



3 
1 
4 



4.67 
5.00 
4.75 



1 

3 
4 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



3 
1 
4 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



2 
3" 
5 



5.00 
5.00 
■5.00 



3 
1 
5 



5.00 
4.50 
4.80 



6 
5 
11 



5. QO 
5.00 
5.00 



3 
0 

2. 



5.00 
5.00 



1 
1 

2 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



2 
2 
4 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



3 
6 
9 



4.33 
4.67 
4.56 



21 
17 
38 



14 

a 

22 



5 
4 
9 



10 
■ 9 
19 



6 
5 
11 



10 
4 

14 



12 

8 
20 



5 
2 
7 



7 

10 
17 



4.82' 
5.00 
-4,-90- 



4.80 
4.64 
4.76 



4.64 

5.00 
4.77 



4.40 
4.75 
4.56 



4.90 
5.00 
4.95 



4.67 
5.00 
4.82 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



4.91 
4.87 
4.89 



5.00 
4.50 
4.86 



4.55 
4.80 
4.70 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF STRATEGIES TO PROMOTE PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
AND/OR IMPROVE COMMUNICATIO^WITH THE COMMUNITY 

(Cont'd) 

Scale: 3 ■ None; 4 ■ Soyewhat; 5 - Most 



STRATEGY 



Parents as volunteer 
aides in schools 



Pa rents /community 
7 workers as c 1 ass room 
' resources 



PTA 



RACE 



A 
M 

Totals 



A 
M 

Total s 



A 
M 

Total s 



N 



lean 
Efffct 



5 4.60 
3 5.00 
8 4.75 



5 
2 
7 



4.40 
5t00 
4.57 



6 
2 
8 



4.83 
5.00 
4.87 



tt 



"Tr — : 
Mean 
Effect 



3 
3 
6 



5 
2 
7 



5 

3 
8 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



5.00 
5.60 
5.00 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 



T7E 



N 



lean 
Effect 



10 
6 

16 



4.80 
5.00 
4.875 



<8 
-7 
15 



5.00 
4.86 
4.93 



13 
9 

22 



4.92 
4.67 
4.82 



N 



TOTALS 
Mean 
Effect 



18 
12 
30 



18 
11 
29 



24 
14 

38 



4.78t 

5.00 

4.87 



4.83 
4x91 
4.86 



4.91 
4.79 
4.87 



Aggregate effectiveness ratings for these strategies as a group 
are high, ranging from 5.00 to a low of 4.00" (principals/"Neigh- 
borhood coffees"). Overall, however, principals rated the strate- 
gies slightly higher (with an aggregate total of 18 ratings of 
5.00) than CO and parent/community respondents and the ratings by 
minority interviewees -*e re higher than Anglos'. 

The community involvement/communication strategies are 
examined here with the following comparisons, in search of signifi-, 
*fcant relationships: *(1 ) administrator-parent/cOnmunity ratings, 
(2) Anglo-minority ratings, and (3) whether any one administrative 
group is'more closely attuned to the parent/community, either 
Anglo or minority. "Other" strategies, added by respondents, are , 
included after those listed on the interview schedules. The 
first strategies dealt with are those with an aggregate rating of 

4.89. t 

The highest aggregate .effectiveness rating of any strategy 
in this area was (#8) community liaison .workers (5. 00')' with all 



responding groups giving 1t tht highest possible rating. Ho 
minority, COs responded, Indicating that It was not used 1n 
.their districts. Another Halson strategy rated highly was 
(#2) d1str1ct/school-commun1ty Halson or advisory groups (4.90). 
which was rated 5.00 by all except Anglo principals (4.67) "and 
parents (4.80). The second highest rating 1n this area was 
x pub11c forums (4.95), which was rated 5.00 by all except Anglo 

\ " 

% 

parent/community Interviewees (4.67). Another highly rated -- 

strategy was (#9) human relations/other training. for parents/ 
community (4.89), with only Anglo COs (4.67) and minority princi- 
pals (4.50) rating It less than 5.00. 

Lodking at (#9) human relations/other trashing for parents/ 
community with four other strategies which involve parents 
directly in schools, (#11) parents as school employees , (#12) 
parents as volunteer aides in schools , (#13) parents/communl ty 
members as classroom resources , -and (#14) PTA reveals a pattern 
which may be significant. Anglo COs rate these comparatively 
low (4.67, 4-50, 4.40, and*4. 83 respectively), a*nd their highest 
rating for this group of four 1s for PTA , wherein parental * 
involvement is least. Further, their lowest rating is for parents/ 
com munity members as classroom resources. , perhaps indicating that 
Anglo COs are especially reluctant for non-parent community members 
to be in the classroom. Minority COs and Anglo principals, on the 
other hand, rate all four of these strategies the highest possible 
(5.00). Minority principals rate all as 5.00 except for (#9) 
human relations/other training .. .which" they rate even lfcver than 
Anglo COs (4.50 to 4. .67). Parents' ratings of these four are 



mlxad, but .with minority parents ranking them the higher. 
Both rated (#9) human relations ... as 5.00, and both rated * 
(#12) parents as volunteer's ... and (#13) pa rents/ community 
members as classroom resources highly, though with almost 
reverse ratings (4.80/5.00 and £.00/4.86). All parents rated 
(*11) parents as school employees below the aggregate mean I 
(Anglo parents, 4,33 and minority parents, 4.67), Indicating 

perhaps either that-(T) they perceived It- as-notcomparatlvely 

so effective, and/or (2) that they would rather be volunteers 
than school employees. 

The lowest rating given by Anglo parents to parent/commini ty 
involvement/communication strategies was to (#11) school employees 
it was second lowest for minority parents, who rated (#3) media 
use even lower (4.45). Thjs rating is probably significant, 
because there seems to be general acceptance of an idea that 
communication with minority communities can be most readily 
established through television and especially radio. Minority 
parents, however, indicated a preference (5. CIO) for (#4) written 
information to parents... (includes newsletters, other ). Others 
retted 5.00 by minority parents include (#2) district/school- 
community liaison or adv i sory groups , (#5) neighbor hood coffees , 
(#6) public forums , (#7) school personnel speaking to church , 
socifl, or other groups , (#8) community liaison workers , (#9) 
humarv relations . . . , (#10) community centers in schools, and (#12) 
parents as volunteer aides in schools . Of the fourteen strategies 
in this area, minority parents rated nine of them as 5.00. 

Anglo parents agreed with their minority counterparts on four 
of the above, ranking (#7), (#8), (#£|, and (#10) as 5.00. There 



was^o w1da divergence of views between tht parent groups, both 
rated (#11) parents as school employees lowly, as discussed 
above. The greater discrepancies are on (#3) media use which 
Anglo parents rated as 4,87 and minorities 4.45, and on (14) 
written Information to parents with ratings by Anglos-4.50 and 
minorities 5.00. The rating of these two strategies along racial 
lines continued across all three categories, Anglos rating (#3) 
medi a use more highly (4.80) than minorities (4.64) and (#4) 
written Information to parents lower (4.64) than minorities (5.00) 
The implications of this are clear; despite the stereotype, * 
minority parents and administrators evidently perceive written 
information, especially that directly from the school, as more 
effective than media use. 

It seems risky to generalize about any one group of adminis- 
trators being more in tune with. parent/community views according 
to findings in this study. An examination of the next table, a 
comparison of effectiveness ratings, Indicate* that perhaps Anglo 
administrators' responsel^were closer to those of Anglo parents 
and, conversely, those of minority administrators were closer to 
minority parents'. The table below, comparing Anglo/Minority 
administrators' ratings for closeness to parents' shows that, in 

the case of these responses, minority administrators ratings were 

t 

more frequently within .14 of minority parents' ratings, than 
Anglo administrators' were of An^lo parents'. And there was no 
significant difference in administrators' ratings being in 
proximity to other race parents', even though minority principals' 
ratings were moreoften within*. 14 of Anglo parents' than outside 
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.14. These findings tend to support the desirability of having 
minority administrators 1n a school/district 1n proportion to 
that school/district's enrollment of minority children. 



COMPARISON OF EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS 
OF STRATEGIES TO PROMOTE PARE NT/ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
AND/OR IMPROVE COMMUNICATION WITH THE COMMUNITY 

t 

Number of Instances When Administrators 1 
Ratings Were < .14 of Parents' Ratings 

Anglo Adm 1 n 1 s t rli toTs~ to" Ang 1 o PareTn ts 

CO - 7+/6- 
Pr - 7+/6- 

Mlnorlty Administrators to Minority Parents 

CO - 9+/4t 
Pr - 8+/5- 

Anqlo Administrators to Minority Parents 

CO 5+/9- 
Pr « 7+/7- 

Minority Administrators to Anglo Parents 

CO - 5+/7- 
Pr " 5+/7- 

There were 45 responses to the interviewers' invitation to 
contribute parent/communi ty involvement/communication strategies 
used in the schools and not on the interview schedule. These are 
grouped under four sub-heads on the following table. 




OTHER STRATEGIES TO PROMOTE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



STRATEGY 


RACE 


f , 

CO 


Pr 


P/C 


TOTAL 


Social (parties, mixers, 
school programs, open 
house) 


A 
M 

Total 


*1 

1 V 

2 


2 
2 
4 


3 
3 


3 
6 
9 

i 


Educational/Social 

(P/T conferences, American 


A 
M 


7 I 
7 


5 
1 
6 


3 
7 


15 
8 
23 


Education Week programs, 
J, Open-door M policy 
by principals) 


Total 


10 


Extracurricular (sports- 
working ^.or attending, 
going on field trips, 
sponsoring Boy/Girl . 
Scouts) 


A 
M 

Total 


1 
1 


— 


3 
1 

A 

4 


4 

1 
5 


Clubs (band, booster, 
speech) 


A 
M 

Total 


1 

1- 


3 
3 


3 " 
1 ■ 
4 


6 
2 
8 


TOTALS 


! 11 

i 


13 


21 


45 



9 

Almost half (21) of the 45 responses suggesting "other" 
parent/comnunity involvement/communication strategies were from 
minority interviewees. This is not disproportionate in their 
favor when compared to the COs and principals, for there were 
more parents interviewed. Seventeen of the 45 responses were 
from minority interviewees, which was a disproportionately high 
number. Indications are that the parents selected by the LEA 
administrators were actively interested in parent/community 
involvement/ communication efforts, whi^zh was probably why they 
were selected. ' * / , 

» 
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All of tht respondents said that the activities they 
suggested had been "very effective" and thus would be rated 
as 5.00. 

On the table of "Desegregation Problems Remaining" (Appendix 

B) , fourteen responses, nine (rem Anglo and five fr*om Black, 
said there was a need for more parent Involvement. Five (one 
Anglo, three Black, and one Hispanic) said there was a need for 
more commun 1 ca 1 1 on among admin 1s t ra to rs,- teach* rs ,~ student** - and — . 
p/rents. The table of "Desegregation Problems Solved" (Appendix 

C) Includes a report from an Anglo CO administrator that his/ her 
district's "public relations effort" had been successful. And 
when asked what "Principals' Strategies to Implement Desegregation" 
were important, respondents indicated that they felt that 1t was 

as important for principals to have rapport With parents as with 
teachers and students (Appendix D). 

Along with what happens in the schools, use of strategies to 
involve/communicate with pa rents/ community probably affect 
community racial groups support of desegregation. The next table 
indicates responses to the question of whether specific racial 
groups' support of desegregation increased, stayed the same or 
diminished from the time desegregation was initiated to the time 
of the interviews. 

With the exception of the Black respondents' views of Native 

t 

American support, each group reported perceptions that each 
community's support for desegregation increased. With the ex- 
ception of the Black community, each group of pa rent /conmunity 
respondents perceived their racial community as being more 
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CURRENT SUPPORT OF DESEGREGATION 









CO — — - 






Pr - 


































Race- A 


6' "' 


h NA 


T 


A 


6 H 


NA T 


A 


t-T- 


NA ' T 


TOTAL 


HISPANIC SUPPORT N 3 




1 


4 


2 


1 


3 


4 


3 4 


2 13 


20 


More Supportive 


N 1} 
% 66.7 




1/ 

100 




1/ 
50 


1/ 
100 




2/ 
50 


2/ 3/ 
66.7 75 


1/ 

50 


13/ 
65 


Same 


N 1/ 
% 33.3 














1/ 


V 




3/ 
15 


Less Supportive 


N 
% 


















1/ 
50 


1/ 
'5 


bon't know 


N •■ 
% 








1/ 

50 




/ 


1/ 

25 


1/ 

33.3 




* ; 

15 


BLACK SUPPORT 


N 9 


2 




11 


8 


5 


13 


18 j 


h 2 


1 36 


60 


More Supportive 


N 7/ 
* 77.8 


1/ 
50 






6/ 
75 


3/ 
60 




12/ 
♦ 66.7 


8/ 1/ 
53.3 50 




• 38/ 
63.3 


Same 


N 2/ 
% 22.2 










1/ 
20 




2/ 
11.1 


5/ 
33.3 




10/ 
16.7 


Less oupportive 


N 

% 


17 

50 








1/ 
20 




1/ 

5.6 


2/ 
13.3 




5/ 

8.3 

— — . — 


uon t Know 


M 

% 








2/ 
25 






,3/ 

16.7 


— T 7' — 

1/ 

' 50 


. j — — — 

1/ 

100 


// 

11.7 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
SUPPORT 


N 2 


1 


1 


4 


3 


1 


4 




3 2 


„3 10 


18 


More Supportive 


. N 1/ 
% 50 


1/ . 
100 


1/ 

100 




1/ 

33.3 






V 
50 


1/ '11 ' 
33.3 100 


'2/ 
66.7 


10/ 
55.6 


Same 


N '1/ 
% 50 




















1/ 

5.5 


Less Supportive 


N. - 
% 




JP 












— . V 






Don' t v know 


N 
% 




i 




66.7 100 




1/ 
.50 


2/ 

66.7 


1/ 

33.3 


7/ 

38.9 


ANGLO SUPPORT 


N 9 « 


2 


1 


12 


7 


6 


13 


17 


15 4 


3 39 


64 ' 


More Supportive 


n 7/ y. 

% 77.8 TOO 


17 
100 




.6/ 
85.7 


V 1 

50 




16/, 

94tl 


7/ 1/ 
46.7 25 


1/ 

33.3 


44/ 
68.8 


Same 


N 2/ 
% 22.2 
















3/ 




5/ 


Less Supportive 


N 




s 






If 


* 


V 

5.9 


V 
25 


V 

33.3 


5/ 

7.8 


Don' t know 


N 
% 








•V 
14.3 


1*6,7 . 






0/ c/ 

.33.3 50 


33.3 


— w — ' 

1 u/ 

15.6 
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supportlvt than perceived by all other respondents. The 
Hispanic and Native American parents saw their- respective 
community's support about 10X more positive, than did all others 
(75-65K for Hispanic*, S7-56X for Indians). Black parents' 
reports, though still showing ajnajorlty being mope supportive, 
were less optimistic than the aggregate (53-63)0. The greatest 
discrepancy of views, and .probably the most significant, was the 

perception of so few minority parents that the Anglo communities ' 

support. of desegregation had -increased. A minority of minority 
respondents (47% of Black, 25% of Hispanic, and 33^ of Native 
Americans) thought Anglo support had increased. Of the Anglo 
parents, however, 94% peVceived white support as having increased. 
Thus, except for Black parents, each racial group of parents 
interviewed reported their own community's support for desegregation 
asvhaving increased more than others reported 1t. A majority of 
each group, including Black parents, said they felt their communi- 
ty's support had increased. 

c. Goal Area III - Strategies for the Prevention or Resolution of 
Crisis Situations Brought About by Desegregation. 

Only one LEA indicated that there was-a district-wide crisis 
situation during the process of desegregating. But several 
schools also experienced considerable conflict, causing them to 
close. Of the six crisis resolution strategies listed, "law 
enforcement involved" was used most (36.4%). 

The central, office administrators, principals, and parents' 
perceptions of their districts' use of strategies to prevent or 
resolve crisis' situations brought about by desegregation are 
illustrated in the tables following. 
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CRISIS PREVENTION STRATEGIES 

CATEGORIES 



STRATEGIES 


CO 


Pr 


p/r 


TOTAIS 


Administration Working 
with Students 


3 


3 


i 


7 ; 


Administration Working 
with Parents/Community 


3 




9 


15 


Administration Working with 
Administration/Faculty 


2 


4 

5 


4 


• 

11 


Outside Desegregation 
Agencies 


2 




1 


3 


Staff Development/ 
Inservice 


2 




1 


3 


Rel igious/Lay 
Communi ty 


1 


% 


3 


4 


Changed . 
Admini stration 

Assure Minority 
Positions 




i 




1 




i 




1 

» 


TOTALS 

, —A. — — ■ — — ,. ^- 


13 


13 


19 


45 


CRISIS 


RESOLUTION STRATEGIES 


* 






CATEGORIES 






STRATEGIES 


CO 


Pr 


P/C 


TOTALS 


Law Enforcement 
Involved 




1 


3 


4 


Publicity by News 
Media 




1 


> 

1 


i 


School Board Working with' 

Administration/Students/ 

Faculty/Parents 






2 


- / 
/ 


Legal Aid ■ 






1 


1 


NAACP Meetings 






. 1 . 


1 


Voters League Meetings 






1 


1 


TOTALS 




2 


9 


11 



67 

.S2 



Crlsi* prevention strategies Incorporated the efforts of - 
administrators from respective LEAs to serve as a liaison with 
parents/coifcunlty, administration/faculty, and students. These 
three were by far the most popular (33.3%, 24.4X, 15. 6X, , 
respectively). *\ 

Four (8.9X) respondents viewed the rel 1g1ous/ lay * community 
as a pertinent 1 Ink .and- positive Influence 1n. dealing and 
Interacting. 1n school affairs, thus their Inclusion 1n the crisis 
prevention strategies, There Is also evidence that SD/ IE 
activities are used for crisis resolution/prevention/ This 1s 
dealt with 1n 'Goal Area VII, SD/IE. / 
Goal Area IV - Strategies to Infuse Multicultural Perspectives. 

Four of the six* interview site kEAs reported that they had 
instituted a multicul tura.1 curricula and two of tb*«e four said 
that they also had4 bilingual curriculum. All of the' CO, , 



administrators involved in these districts evaluated these as * 




effective. And ' inclutHJon the table of "Desegregation Problems 

■ * . 

-Solved" (Appendix C) is* a report of successful "curricular changes 
(by one Anglo parent). t u ' s 

The "Desegregation Problems Remaining" table (Appendix ^B), 
however, indicates several concerns related to" multicul tural; and/ . 
or bilihgual perspectives. ,Four respondents (one Hisiwnic'CO and 
three^parents^-Anglo, Black, and Indian) said that "teachers needed 
tq^ be. more culturally aware, and an Anglo student said they:' 
needed to be more sensitive to minority studetrts. A Native 
£meri$a#i teacher and a^fspajilc student reported a need for more - 
multlcuUuraT materials. Two «Ang1 o land two Black- students said 



there was a need' for a "curriculum. for everyone." Arid an 
Hispanic parent cited a need to upgrade the existing bilingual 
program. . - 

Other strategies and needs relating to multicultural per- 
spective are included lifsubsejuent goal areas and sections, 
especially with Goal Area VII-pertain1ng to SD/IE activities. 

Goal, -Area V - Strategies to Promote Compensatory Education for 

Minority Students. 

Queries about compensatory education for minority students 

frequently brought responses about tjlHngual and multicultural 

programs. These, programs are Included with the narrative with... 

* 

Goal Area IV. Mos,t of the responses, however; pertained to 
' * .. . . 

federally funded Title I programs. 
* Five X)f the six WIEDS site LEAs made extensive. use of Title \-. 

> ■ * . t * 

reading and math programs In their elementary schools. CO, . 

' . • •* 

principals, teachers, and parents involved with the programs aril 
rated them je f feet ive. Substantial portions of the 'Title I funds . 

were used to hire teacher aides to assist- in the programs.- The 

. i . 

majority of these aides were minority women assisting Anglo 1 

teachers • ' 

'a ' " "". 

None of the interviewees said that tracking or ability group- 

ing were methods for promoting the education of only minority 

students, but three princlpals-.indlcated that tracking was begun 

in their- schools after they were desegregated, and 1n two districts 

.four^ CO administrators and seven principals said that ability 

grouping was initiated or expanded after desegregate on \ All said 

that there were' Anglo as wtfll as minority children be|rrg tracked 

and grouped. Three- administrators rating^the effectiveness of 



'. these two practices said that results were at best mixed, 
four said tbey were negative, and none, rated them as having 
positive effects, as shown in the following tabulation.. 
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USE- AND EFFECTS OF TRACKING AK^ABRITY G«?W>ING 

' + Ability 
Tracking v* Grouping 

'USE " """" " T~'.'~ 

CO . 0 

Pr 3. 

EFFECTS 

V " 

Mixed , 1 2 

Negative .2 2 

Positive 0 ■ J 

Front the data available it cannot be determined whether any 

».'.,'• ' * 

of the compensatory education programs or tracking or ability . 

• -. » '•. . . 

< grouping is resegregatory . It seems probable that the minority 
aide/majority teacher situation perpetuates an inferior/superior 
-- stereotype and points' up tRe'need for more minority faculty and ^ 
staff. Jri . position of leadership'/Vesponsibil i ty 'and authority. 
A lack of "minority responsibility 1n leadership" was listed as 
a problem by a Black CO administrator and a Black parent jn one 
; of the districts using these programs. ("Desegregation Problems 
Remaining.," Appendix. B). . . 

As indicated on the "Desegregation , Problems Solved" table 
(Appendix C), one Black teachejp- said that "grouping of student*" 
• had stopped in his/her school . A'nd in that same school /d.i strict 
a Black parent, an Anglo principal, and an Anglo CO administrator 
said,.that "self-concept of children hat* been enhanced;" An Anglo 



student cited a need for "enhancing the child's self -concept" 
as a "Problem Remaining" (Appendix B) 1n one of the schools 
using ability grouping. It was in this district also that an- 
Anglo and an Hispanic teacher said that "Integration was not 
working" and an Hispanic parent»sa1d there was "racial 1soia£1or^ 
In the district and schools." j. 

'Goal Area VI - Strategies to Promote Positive Race Relations. 

The atmosphere in the schools at the Initiation of desegre- 
gation ranged from calm to crisis iti the six LEAs, as discussed 
with demography and other preconditions at the beginning of this 
section. To determine the 'quality of race relations 1n each of 
the schools at the time of interviews, WIEDS staff members asked 
each interviewee to respond to a set of question: "Would you 
say that students of different races In your district get along' 
very wel 1 , .satisfactorily," or not well at all?" and so on, to 
rate the relations of various groups of different races in* the 
district.. Because several interviewees' responses were "in 
between, 'very well* and 'satisfactorily,'" or on the other side' 
but better than "not well," a five point scale was* used to rate 
the quality of the relations. 

The following table shows the overall means of the quality 
of race relations of different racial groups as paired. 

, . ; SCHOOL .ifACE RELATIONS . 

* Y : - •"" "■■■■'"<'■' u - - • v : 

J Students students" 4.30 * 

I Students -teachers ' , 4.23 

Teachers - teachers wA..5'T 
•■ Teactnjrrs - .parents '\ . 4.12 K * & 

Administrators'- stiiden^s , 4.38 
Administrators - teachers ^, 4,46 / 
^ . Administrators - parents/ 4.40 ; . 



Some of the conditions and strategies which usual T$; affect 
race relations have been examined with the demography of the 
LEAs (in- III. A., this section) and strategies to desegregate 
staff and faculty (III.B.l.). Other strategies have direct .• 
and/or indirect bearing on the quality of race relations 1n a 
district,, school, and classroom. ^ Jhe relationship of SD/IE . 
strategies will be discussed with Goal Area VII, SD/IE Strategies. 

According to responses of interviewees there was significant 
general impVovement of race relations in each of the six districts 
Among the "Desegregation Problems Solved" are several reports 
of this improvement (Appendix C). "Att'i tudinal improvement" was 
cited by fifteen respondents, including fiye teachers (four Anglo, 
one Black), six students (three Anglo, two Black, one Hispanlt), 
and four parents (three Anglo, one Black). Seventeen said "racial 
issues" had been solved. These interviewees included an Hispanic 
CO administrator, ten^sa/nTrs -(six Anglo and four Black), and six 
students (four Anglo, two Black). Three Anglo teachers said there 

* 

was better communication in their district, indicating, perhaps, 
an improvement and/or cause- for improvement in relations. One 
Anglo.student said that the "white flight" problem had been solved 
This was supported by the liaison person in that district who said 
that a number of students who had left 'the district's schools 
were returning. And. an Anglo parent said that there was now "good 
rapport between students" ' i n his/her district. 

Other respondents, however, said there were significant 

'I 

"Problems Remaining." Nineteen, in three LEAs, cited a need for 
'Improvement ."administrator, faculty, student, and pirent 
attitudes." These- were one Hispanic CO acj^inistra tor, four- 

\ * 
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principals (two Anglo, two Black), four teachers (one Anglo, 
two Black. onVHispanic), five students, (two Anglo, two Black, 
one Native American)^ Five others, in two districts, reported 
a need for "more Communication among administrators, faculty i 
students, and parents." These 'five included a Black principal, 
an Anglo teacher, an Hispanic student, and two Black parents. 
One Anglo CO administrator said there was still a need to 

._. .. _ _ ._ . . . ._ 

"educate children about racial equality." A lack of "cultural 
awareness for teachers" was a continuing problem, said one 
Hispanic CO administrator and three parents (Anglo, Black,- 
Indian). And an Anglo student said there was a need for teachers 
to be more sensitive to minority students 4 . Another Anglo student 
said that "unfair testing of minority students" ca.used racial 
^ tension, and a Black principaland a Black teacher reported that 
"grouping students" also caused tension. Four students (two 
Anglo, two Black) in two districts said that Anglo-centered 
curricula also caused problems. An Hispanic student said that 
the "grading and attendance systems were unfair to minorities'." 
In one school an Anglo teacher and an Hispanic teacher said that 
"integration was not working" because of poor race relations. A 
Black teacher said that team (Mack/White) teaching was needpd to 
improve race relations in!his/her school. An Anglo student said 
that he/she. did 'not see how the school couli be integrated unfrlT 
the community was, and arimpanic parent -said that there was 
still "racial isolation" fnWch of -his/her district. 

Mamy respondents expressm'views that extracurricular programs 
had affected race^ relations iff their schools and districts, 



° effective ones having a positive effect and less effective ones 

• / 

a negative effect. Central administrators of two of the six 
WIEDS stye LEAs and seven principals (three Anglo, four irinority) 
reported that they used extracurricular activities to promote 
integration. In these two LEAsSlx respondents reported "student 
participation" problems solved. A These six Included "one Black 
and one Anglo princi pal , one Black and one Anglo teacher, and one ■ 
Hispanic and one Anglo student. 

One LEA had experienced considerable tension and conflict 
over their homecoming procedures after a Black high school and 
an Anglo high school desegregated. A bi racial committee of 
students, faculty, staff, and parents worked out the problems and 
homecoming then went smoothly. One of the solutions was a quota 
.system of homecoming "royalty" which' reportedly became a "tradition 
quickly and > students expected an integrated "court." Also helpful 
in this situation was a cadre of counselors well trained in. 
crisis prevention/resolution strategies, positive communication, , 
and cultural awareness, who provided inservlce in these skills 
for other faculty and staff. 

Far more respondents, however, reported unsolved problems in 
extracurricular activities. Twenty-five interviewees said there 

» 

was a need for more "student participation" in their schools' 
activities. These twenty-five included four principals fane Anglo, 
three Black)., four teachers (tw^Ang'lo, two Black), thirteen 
students (three Anglo, seven Black, two Hispanic, and one Indian), 
and four parents (two Anglo, two Black). 



g. Goal Area VII - Staff Development/Inservlce Education to 
Facilitate Desegregation and Promote Integration. 

Project WIEDS findings Indicate some of the factors 

which probably influence the selection of SD/IE activities 

♦ 

used in a district and also-^some of the ways 1n which SD/IE 
ma$ Influence conditions 1n the schools- and district. The 
following table shows data on the "Relationship of SD/IE 
~ Activities and Atmosphere When Desegregation- was Begun and 
Possible SD/IE Effects on Community Support." 



RELATIONSHIP OF -SD/IE ACTIVITIES 
AND ATMOSPHERE WHEN DESEGREGATION WAS BEGUN 
AND POSSIBLE SD/IE EFFECTS ON COMMUNITY SUPPORT 



Staff 'Development 
Activities 


Initial 
Atmos of 
(-EAs (a) 


Possible Effect on 
Community Racial . * 
^ Group Support (b) 




fe 


H 


NA 


Use of Multiethnic 
material 


2^71* — ' 


- (14) N 
4.14 


' - (13) 
. 3.85 


+ (5) 
\ 4.40 


- (6) 
4.33 . 


Communications' skills 


- 2.89 


+ (ID 
4.64 


+ (10) 
4.30 


'+ (5) 
4.40 


- «(4) 
,4.25 


Cultural awareness 


2.80* 


+ (17) 
4.47 


+ (16) 
4.31 


+ (6) 
4.50 


- (6) 
4.33 


Ethnic linguistic 
patterns 


2.11 


'+ (12) 
4.75 


+ (ID 
4.27 


- (3) 
4.33 


- (3) 
4.33 


Bilingual materials 


4.00* 


+ (4) 
4:50 


- .(3)- 
4.00 


+ ' (4) 
4.75 


- - (2) 
4.50. 


Classroom management 


2.00 


+ (8) 
4,62 


- (8) 
4.00 


+ (1) 
5.00 


(0) 


Disciplinary skills 


0 

2.22' • 


- (ID 
4.36 


. - do) 

4.10 


+ (2) 
4.50 


- C3) 
4.3JT 


Behavior modification 


2.00 


- (11) 
4.00 


- (10) 
3,90 


+ (3) 
4.67 


- (3) 
4.33 
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RELATIONSHIP OF SD/IE ACTIVITIES 
AND ATMOSPHERE WHEN DESEGREGATION WAS BEGUN 



Staff Development 
Activities x 


Initial 
Atmos of 
LEAs (a) 


Possible Effect on 
Community Racial ~ 
Group Support (b) > 


A '~\ B 


H NA 


Teacher effectiveness 
traininq 


2.33 


- (5) 
3.80 ' 


+ (4) 
4.50 


+ (1) 

r 5.00 


- (2) 
4.50 


Leadership effective- 
ness training • 


2.25 


- (6); 
4.33 


(6) 
4.33 


(2) 

4.00 


(2) 
4.00 


Values clarification 


2.00 


- (6) 
4.00 


+ (6) 
4.60 


+ (1) 
5.00 


- (2) 
4.50 


Reality therapy 


2.00 


- (7) 
4.14 


Data lost 

1n print- 
out : 


+ (1) 
4«80 


+ (1) 
5.00 



Based on responses of CO, Pr, T, P/C.- 

(a) Based on 4 point scale, 1 * crisis to 4 ■ calm. 

* Significant at < .05; other correlations not statistically significant. 

(b) Under each of four racial group*; column are: (1) positive (+) or negative (-/ 
effect on group support; (2) number of responses relevant to this relationship; 

• (3) mean of ^that group's perceived support of* desegregation after SD activities 
were implemented, based on a scale of 1 * less support to 5 '■ more support. 



Considering first the SD/IE and "Atmosphere," the tabulated , 
dat| are not to .be construed as indicating- how SD/IE influenced 
the LEA atmosphere when desegregation was initiated, because 
almost none of the listed SD/IE activities ^ere offered until • .? 
-after desegregation was~~be"gun. Rather the relationship is of* 
the initial atmosphere and the selection of SD/IE/to^ics. There 
is evidence that some of the SD/IE activities may;have"" bean dsed 
as crisis prevention/resolution strategies,.. On the table, the 

\ mean shown under "Initial Atmosphere" .indicates ^he levei of 

1 ' . V 

tension on a four point scale withf 1 ■ crisis and 4 = calm. Means 



below 2.50 are thuwcfoser to^crisis than to. calm. 
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The range 1s from 2.00 to 4.00, with eight of the twelve 
activities being used where the Initial atmosphere mean was 
below 2.33/ Those activities which might be considered as 
dealing with more "overt" or "Immediate" problems, Including 
behavior modification, classroom management, disciplinary skills, 
values clarification, reality therapy, leadership effectiveness 
training (LET), and teacher effectiveness training (TET). Those - 
used more often when the ritean was closer to "calm" include 
training for'- use of multiethnic or bilingual materials, cultural 
awareness, and communications skills. Training for use of 
bilingual materials was provided only in districts whose initial 
desegregation atmosphere was calm. Thus it may be that the SD/IE 
activities, especially those in LEAs with atmospheres closer to 

* 

crisis, had specific objectives related to £he ".feelings of people, 
in the school and community, about desegregation. 

The possible effects of the activities on racial group support 
seem significant/ The plus and minus signs on the, table indicate 
a tendency to a positive or negative relationship of the use of 
an SD/IE activity to a group's support for desegregation. Thus^, 
Anglo, Black, and Indian support tended to be lower and Hispanic v - 
support; higher where training for use of multiethnic material was 
offered. Before any possible relationships are examined, however, 
a reminder is offered; there is at this point no way of assessing 
the quality of the content br the effectiveness of the delivery 
of this SD/IE. There isno way to sort the good from the bad, and 
good may have positive effects and bad may have decidedly negative 
effects on a number of conditions. Therefore, any observations 



about possible relationships must be tentative. 

The only SD/IE activity with a positive relationship to 
Indian support of desegregation was reality therapy and that 
was on the basis of one response. Generally* indications are 
' that Native American support for desegregation increased after 

it was implemented but that they nevertheless did not support 
1 . if *s much as the other three groups indicated they did, or as 
most respondents perceived them- as doing. u 

Cultural awareness and communi cations skills training had 
a positive relationship with increased support of all groups 
except Native American. No other SD/IE showed these positive 
tendencies for all three non-Indian groups. This Indicates, 
perhaps, that in tri-racial situations there might be advan-. 
t'ages and disadvantages for any one activity.. An example of 
this is seen in training for ethn-ic linguistic patterns (Black 

English) and bilingual materials (Spanish-English). The tendency 

v 

for both of these was to increase Anglo support, but mixed with 
Hispanic and Black, reversed from one activity to the other. 
There is, of course, the option of offering both, as was^ione in 
one district, evidently with good results. > 
Except for "classroom management," .Anglo support related 
negatively with the last seven activities, mostly those identified 
earlier as . perhaps being used to help resolve/prevent crises. 
Their relationship to Black support is mixed. But with the ex- 
ception of LET, Hispanic support related positively to them. 

Again, this analysis is not to say that a certain activity, whether 

I 

well done or not, brought about a certain group's .support or.non- 
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support. There were other Influences at work. There were 
conditions and attitudes already operating, Influencing the 
atmosphere when desegregation took place. It 1s expect*4» 
however, that well planned and executed SD/IE will have-multiple 
positive results and minimal negative results. 

SD/IE should affect race relations in the schools. Data 

Indicating possible relationships of SD/IE activities and race 

relations are displayed on the table on the following page. 
All of the listed activities tend to relate positively with- 
students' race relations, but most (eight of the twelve) relate 
negatively with students-teachers'. This does not necessarily 
mean, that student-teacher relations are of a lower quality. The 
respective overall means does indicate that race relations among 
students might be slightly better than between students and 
teachers of different races, but the highest overall mean is for 
relations among teachers, and only three activities relate posi- 

> * •- 

tively to these relations. 

The lowest quality race relations as indicated by the res- 
pondents, were between teachers. and parents. Except for reality 
therapy training, each activity corresponded posi tively with ; 
improved race relations between teachers and;parents. 

The race relations b'etween administrators on^the one hand 
and students, teachers, and parents on the other, are similar. 1n 
quality, ffs reported by all interviewees '(4.38, .4,46, and 4.40). 
There is a pattern also in that the first siyactivi ties with the 
exception of bilingual materials/administrators-teachers, all 
relate positively to the race. relations involved. The last five 
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RELATIONSHIP OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES AND SCHOOL RACE RELATIONS 
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Race Relations by Categories 
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(3 Relations mean based on 5 point scale of 1 - Not well, 3 • Satisfactorily, 5 - Very well. 
* Significant at < .05; other correlations not statistically significant. ■* 
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rtfata negatively, at does classroom management training. 
Dtsctpllnary skills training, hoWtvar, has a positive relation- 
ship fn the' sets of relations except between administrators and 
parents. Leadership tffactlvantss training did not rtlatt 
postttvely Kith any admlnl-stratQr relations. 

Tha Implication of these relationship tendencies Is, that 
soma SD/IE activities may vary well have benefVdal affects on 



race relations. Some activities probably have broader effects 
than others. But for any SD/IE program or Individual activity 
to be effective, 1t must be appropriate for the $1tuat1on,"su1ta 
ble for the needs of the target audience, and well planned and 

executed. 

Solicitation of other SD/IE activities used 1n the schools 
produced the fpl lowing list with frequencies of their reporters. 



OTHER STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
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As shown, "human relations" (of various kinds) headed the list, 
with eightfrespon dents in two LEAs. Transactional analysis was 
rented by four respondents in one district. All respondents 
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rattd tht rtsptetlvt tctlvltitt at tfftctlvt.' 

Idtally, tht mott tfftctlvt Evaluation of SD/ IE activity 
tt tht tfftct 1t has on ttudtntt. 

HOW STUDENTS BENEFIT*FROM SD/IE \ 
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Most respondents Indicated that students did actually benefit, 
but always 1n terms of Ibmething like "1t depends on the 
Individual teacher." Some explained that even though two teachers 
for example, had the same SD/IE experiences, one might Implement 

r ■ 

1t well and the other poorly or not at all. When probed, most 

* 

of these respondents Indicated a belief that most of those 
teachers' not Implementing well, would probably Improve with more 
and/or different SD/IE activity. 

h. Goal Area VIII - Administrative Procedures Used to Facilitate the 
Desegregation Process. 

Use of federal programs In three LEAs was one of the ways 
districts used to facilitate the desegregation process. Federal 
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programs under Titles I . IV» and VII, provided services 1n 
compensatory education, bilingual education, ind even 1n staff 
developmen^teacher training f« tht area of human relations 
(set Appendix E, "Other Hethodsto Implement Desegregation"). 
Soma of tht pr1nd|a1s reported^that maintaining good rapport 
with students, parents, and facujty alleviated a lot of problems 
* and misunderstandings Appendix D. "Principals' Strategies 
to Implement Desegregation"). 

* Pre-school orientations, welcoming activities, and maintenance 
of ethnic identity (keeping the names of previously all-Bla"ck • 
.schools) were utilized by several LEAs 1n their attempts to 
promote Integration^ and to avoid resentment and resistance by the* 
community (see Appendix E,' "Other Methods to Implement Desegre- 
gation"). ' , y 

Research Question 2 : What are the-i1m1lar1t1ef and differences among, 
(central office personnel, students^ etc.) strategy descriptions 
Identified as having been successful 1n desegregated schools? 

a. Goal Area I - Strategies to Desegregate Faculty and/or Staff 
and Students. * • 

Analysis of ' similarities and differences of category and race 
peVceptlons for this goal area are Included with Research Question 
1 and are sunwarlzed here. CO thought more highly of teacher/staff 
reassignment than did either principals or parents, who 'preferred . 
a strategy of hiring more minority staff/faculty. 

b. Goal Area II - Strategies^to Promote Parent/Community Involvement 
and/or Improve communication with the Community. 

A lengthy analysis by category and race of similarities and , 
differences of perceptions of effectiveness of these strategies 

9 

4 

t 

is in this goal area of Research Question 1. 
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Goal Art* 'HI - Strategies for tht Prtvtntlon or Resolu- 
tion of Crisis Brought About by Desegrega^^^ 

As ihown of) tht tables 1n this Qdtl area with Rtstarch 
Question 1, CO adnlnlitratort and principal* had tht same 
preferences for tht strategies of administrators working 
with (1) students and (2)- paints/community. Parents, 
differed with them on both," With a much stronger preference 
for (#2) administrators working w4th par ent s/community, Bu$ 
parents and principals showed more preference for (#3) ad- 
ministrators working With adm1n1strat1on/facul ty, favoring 
1t about 21 to 1 when compared to CO preferences. CO adminis- 
trators and parents were closer, however, 1n their willingness 
to use (#4) outside desegregation agencies, (#5) SD/IE, and 
(#6) relig1ous/lay community assistance. For crisis resolu- ' 
t'lon, parents, much more than the administrators, preferred 
outside Intervention agents and use of media. 
Goal Area IV - Strategies to Infuse Multicultural Perspectives 

Minority students and parents were the categories who most 
preferred strategies to accomplish this, especially by haying 
culturally aware teachers and a multicultural .curriculum. - 
Hispanic students and parents were those who were evidently 
most 1n favor o/ bilingual programs. Many minority teachers, 
principals, and CO administrators supported these strategies, 
as did a smaller percentage of Anglo students, teachers, and 
parents. 

Goal Area V - Strategies to Promote Compensatory Education 
for Minority Students. 

Support for Title I prQgrams'was widespread among CO, 
principals, students, and parents. No one seemed to support 
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tracking or ability grouping. 

f. Goal Araa VI - Strategies to Promote Positive Ract Relations. 

Portions of this have bttn dealt w*[th in relation to 
crisis resolution/prevention (Goal Area III) and the 

* 

Infusion of, multicultural perspectives (Goal Area IV). 
Parents seemed to prefer currlcular changes and SO/IE, students 
were more apt to call for more sensitivity on the part of 
~ te a chers 7 and ~~admini s t rators on Worlcing end/or te T IcTngT 1 n-~ ' 

« 

formally with people involved, ^uch was reactive rather than 
proactive.^ 

g. Goal Area VII - SD/IE to Facilitate Desegregation and to 
Promote Integration. 

Choice of SD/IE activity was* also probably • reactive, and 

based to some extent on administrators' perceptions of 'community 

atmosphere and race relations 1n the school/^s^ct. Preference 

seems 4 at least as much a matter of racial viewpoint as category. 

h. Goal Area VIII - Administrative Procedures to (Facilitate the 
Desegregation Process. 

These procedures were, of course, by CO and principals. 

Similarities and differences do apply insofar as the frequency 

by which pe*ople of other categories perceived them as facilita- 

tive. Students seeded to be most aware of administrative • 

strategies which promoted equal treatment, student involvement, 

and responsibility and rapport among students/parents/facuj ty. 

Parents were more aware of principals' efforts to promote 

rapport with students/parents/faculty and with CO efforts for 

federal programs. 
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Rttt arch Qutitlpn 3 ; flow do tht descriptions of Identified Q 
successful strategies differ among states 1n the SEDL region 
with respect to students, teachers , etc.? 

The .differences are .based primarily on demographic character- 
Istlcs, such as ra61al proportions and socio-economic factors, 
and history of race relations. ^These- vary as much from district 
to district, and even school to school, as they do from state to 
state. j. . 

♦ : . - • 

Research Questions 4 & 5 

These research questions pertain only ^o an earlier phase of 

the ih^DS Projects 

Research Question 6 : What are the remaining need areas 1n school 
clesegregatlon as identified by community persons, students, _ 
teachers, principals, and central office administrators? . 

In the survey of Central office administrators in Phase II pf 
Project WIEDS, it was conclusive that minority and Anglo respon- 
dents perceived negative changes in student achievement, partici- 
pation in extracurridPhrr activities, and parental involvement 1n 
their schools. 

The interviews conducted 1n Phase III also probed into the 

> 

area of remaining needs as perceived by parents, students, teachers, 
principals, and central office administrators. These needs are 
shown on the ""Desegregation Problems Remaining" table, Appendix B, 
and are summarized here by category and frequency: 

1) Student Facult y Raci al Bal and ng (needs and problems 
remaining) . ~ 

a) Minority staff hiring - 7 

bj Racial balancing .- 5 

c) Busing - 2 

d) Integration 1s not working - 2 m 

e) Racial balance in social activities' - 1 

f) Integrate the community - 1 
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' team teaching (B/W) - 1 
Movt the 6th grade ' 
Mid-year changeover 



Movt the 6th grade to junior high - 1 



2) B11 influal /Mul ti cul tural Perspecti ves (needs/prob,1ems 
remaining) • • . 



Mora multl cultural jnaterlals - 2 
Upgrade* bilingual programs/- 1 
Curriculum - 4 



3) Staff Development (needs/ problems remaining) 

Cultural _awarehess for teachers - 4 t 
Curriculum - 4 
More inservice - 1 . 

4) Promoting Positive Race Relations (needs/ problems 
remaining) 

a) Student participation/Involvement - 25 

b Attitudes of parents/faculty/students/administrators - 1 

c) Equal educational opportunities - 4 

d) Student/parent apathy - 4 

6} Students Interested ^learning - 3 

fj Testing minority students - 2 ^ 

g) Grouping students - 2 

h) Racial isolation - 1 ^ . 
1) Enhancing child's self-concept - 1 

j} Educating children about racial equality - 1 

k) More sensitive teachers 

5) Educational F acilities/Equipment (needs/problems remaining) 

/ __ — — — < " — 

School facilities/equipment - 4 
More money for classes - 2 » 
Improve athletic program - 1 

6) Communication with the Community (needs/problems remaining) 

a) More parent involvement - 14 

b) More communication among administrators/faculty/ 
students/parents - 5 ' 

c) School as resource for parents - 1 

7) Procedures Used to Facilitate the Desegregation/Integration . 
Processes, (needs/problems remaining) 

'a) Quality of education - 13 

bj Disciplinary problems - 9 , 

cj Attendance - 5 

d) Qualified teachers - 3 

e) Dropouts - 2 <, 
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f) Federal regulations -2 

g) Responsibility In leadership -2 

h) Mora tansltlva teachers - 1 
tj Opan campus 'concept - 1 

jj Homeroom policy - 1 - 

k) Adv1 sor/adv1 see program - 1 ' 
l) Grading/attendance system - 1 

Parents sea a need for more staff development 1n the area of 
cultural awareness for teachers. It seems particularly signifi- 
cant that teachers and parents should feel this need more than 

administrators. Following are some of the quotes from parents 
1n the region Indicating a need for SD/IE: 

1) Black Parent - "Many of the teachers are unfair to Black 

juniqr high school students .and they don't seem to 
know 1t. Something needs to be done. 

2) Native American Parent - "I stood outside the doorway 
and listened to how -that Anglo teacher talked to 
Indian kids.?.. I $ot my child out of. there." 

Two critical areas perceived by five categories of respondents, 
that need to be looked Into 1n order to promote Integration are 
(1) student part1cipat1on/1nvol vement and (2) attitudes. Students 
expressed concern about the relative lack of minorities 1n student 
council, cheerleaders, National Honor Society, and other clubs and 
activities. Probably more encouragement from teachers, parents, 
and counselors, and recruitment by fellow students would result 
1n more minority partldpatants. \ 

The attitudes and values of a' community are not easily altered 
or criticized withoyf causing feelings of resentment and hostility. 
The overtones of racial bigotry and prejudice are probably present 
In all people. Some' express 1t more overtly thar^others. ' Parents 
pass 1t to their children who go to school and come in contact 
with people of different Cultures. It is asking too much of staff 
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and V cult y ««"btrt to assume that they, too. were not reared % 
in similar environments. Many, perhaps most » were. Thus, the 
prejudice present 1n all categories of people In and affecting 
the schools prevents Integration. Effective staff development 
can helix- break down thtfse barriers and Improve education. 
- Many teachers and parents saw a need for Improving school 
facilities and equipment. Parents' perceptions ranged from 
purchasing new curtains for the auditorium to constructing new 
schools. Central office personnel and-^r^dpals did not view 
this as so great a need. 

Parental Involvement, or the lack of 1t, 1n the schools was 
prevalent 1n the six-state area. Central office personnel, 
teachers, and parents expressed concern. Teachers said they 
wanted more parents, Anglo and minority, to be more active and . 
vocal in school matters. Parent leaders 1n the schools wanted 
more representation Mn PTA, advisory groups, and school volunteers, 
especially minority parents. 

Proportionally more Anglo parents are involved In schools. 
More Anglo parents are financially able to do volunteer work 1n 
the schools and attend their social functions. On the other hand, 
relatively more minority parents have to work and have less oppor- 
tunity to leave work and visit schools and more often have to 
postpone parent-teacher conferences. Other underlying reasons 
seem to be the fear of "improper clothing," language -barriers, 
feelings of inferiority, or the fact that there 1s no one to take 
care of children at home. This situation should not be interpreted 
as meaning that minority parents do not care about<their children's 
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welfare. It takes a sensitive/staff and administration to 'brtng 

¥ 

out parents from all ethnic groups. Thts was evident 1n several 

y , ... . ' 

LEAs. 

The majority of the Anglo respondents viewed the "quality of 

v • • ■ 

education" as declining after desegregation. Ways devised to 
offset this occurrence Included compensatory education programs, 
1nd1y1dua>1z1ng instruction, hiring bilingual teachers^Ho name 



a few, in order to bring the minority students "ao* to the standards . 
of the Anglo students. Minority teachers, students, And parents 
felt that more progress could be made in the area of curriculum, 
attendance, and holding power. 

There remain "other" problems such as discipline, attendance, 
and dropouts that could point to a lack of consideration on the 
districts' part to have staff development workshops that could 
alleviate this cycle whereby a child is punished by being suspended 
for five days of school and ultimately reaches the point of 
dropping out. - 

Remaining Areas of Need - District Goals 

WIEDS interviewees, central office administrators, pr*1ndpafs, 

and parents, were asked what were the goals of desegregation for 

i 

^ their districts, whether these goals had been met, and if not, why. 
The three goals Identified are shown on the following table. 
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All Anglo CO tald they had been met. Eight respondents (14.3%) 
from the given range of tthntettti* indicated- that their district 

goels^were unmet. .The reasons why they remained ynmet were 

• ' J 

offered principal and parent respondents (8.«). 

Both Anglo and Black respondents saw radar isolation 1 n- 

schools and classrooms as a barrier. .Hispanic and Black respon- 

dents viewed the physical aspects of the schools and Its faclll- 

t1es/ffqu1pment is being obistacTes^ rA new'schoal would accommodate 

Anglo and minority students and achieve a racial balance. 

Research Question 7 : How are the Identified remaining need areas 
in desegregated schools similar and/or different among teachers* 
principals, CO, students, and parents? < . 

As shown'on the. "Desegregation Problems Remaining" table 

(Appendix B), central of Sice and principal respondents did not 

view any of^the needs under student/faculty racial balancing as 

"problems" in their districts, per se . Teachers, students, and 

parents from the four ethnicities did. Minority teachers, parents. 

i 

4 

and students were the only ones who expressed an interest 1n 
trying to deal with b 1 1 ingual /m ujjjpuj tu ral perspectives . Only 
one CO administrator, an Hispanic respondent, saw a need for SO 
for cultural awareness . Students, teachers, and parents were the 
others who perceived" this as a need. " Student participation ," 
" attitudes ," and " equal educational opportunities " were concerns 
of all five categories of respondents. Central office adminis- 
trators saw problems in '' testing minority students " and " educating 
children about racial equality ." No CO acini nistrator or principal 
saw any remaining problems in the area of facilities/equipment , 
and they are the ones more nearly, able to do something abdut 1t. 



Only teachers, parents, and students, however,, showed concern* 
1n this area; 

- Principals and students did not express "more parentat 

r . ... .* \ 

InvoTvement" as a problem, H1$|h school students made comments 

4 *e^ 

on this Issue of parent Involvement and the consensus was that 

by the ' time stu dents got to junlbr and sector high, parents 

need not. be as M act1ve"or Involved. Besides, several students 

expressed^ being « hamed blrembar ra s sed " wfienT t heir" pa irlntsTSJcT - 
f 

go to the school . ■. 

Principals were the only group who did not perceive any 

■ * 

problems or remaining needs 1n the area of' "quality of education 
or "qualified teachers." Only students expressed concern 1n 
matters that they considered relevant to their. educational welfa 
such as a need for " more sensitive teachers ," " homeroom policy ," 

' * .-ml 

and " grading/attendance systems ." 

Other problems and needs such as " discipline ," " attendance ," 
and " federal regulations" were expressed by-central office along 
with teachers, students', and parents. Principalrdld not view 
these as concerns in their schools. 

Research Question 8 : What are the similarities and differences 
Concerning desegregated schools among the §EDL region states 
with respect to-areas'of remaining needs? 

1 t 

The interviewees .within the six-state region varied in age, 
sex, race, and socio-economic levels. Each one had her/his own 
ideas on how desegregation should.be implemented,' how 1t was 
working i and what problems remained. 

. LEAs differed in their philosophies of what a "quality educa 
tion" should be— 'this encompasses such factors as curriculum,' 
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' tht quality and qu^tlty of staff development, us* of parents 
as community resources, and many others. Thejpefore% these 
variables must be considered when dealing with similarities and 
differences tn'areas of remaining needs. Looking at the 
strategies Identified across thfc region, similarities occurred 
In the areas of (1) parental Involvement, (2) student partldpa- 

• * * 

tlon 1n extracurricular activities, (3) attitudes, (4) staff 

development*- (5) minority staff hiring, (6 ) disc ipline , a nd (7) 

the quality of education. 

The majority of problems cited, however, appear to be caused 
■ by negative pre-desegregat1on attitudes and general pre-set' 
conditions for ethnic relations. Such attitudes also seemed to 
define the interethnic behaviors present 1n the schools after 
initial desegregation. Ethnicity 1s an important variable to 
consider when examining different perceptions of needs. For 
example, a significantly larger proportion of minorities than 
Anglos viewed "minority staff hiring," "more multicultural 
materials," "more inservice," "attitudes,." "school facilities/ ' , 4 
equipment," "more communication," and "disciplinary problems" 
as pertinent issues affecting' their status 1n v a desegregated 
environment. Anglo respondents across the s1x-s1fate regic-n con- 
centrated thel'r needs 1n the generalized area qf academic issues, 
i.e., quality of education. While minorities wanted multicultural 
materials 1n the classroom, Anglos more often reacted negatively * 
toward nbn-trad1 tlonal subjects. Few Anglo, but no Black, 
respondents saw "busing" as a problem remaining. This 1s especially 
significant since the brunt of court-ordered busing is usually 
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borne by BUck and other minority students. 

In bl-ethnlc and tr1*ethn1c sittings, .Hispanic and Natlvt 
American populations saw a need for Incorporating bilingual and 
multicultural' programs to deal with problems concerning language 
and cultural differences. * 

Research Question 9 : What are the Implication trendi that can be 
drawn from the survey and Interview findings to effectively deal 
with the remaining areas of need In desegregated schools? 

The results of the survey Instrument analysis and Interview 

findings revealed several unmet needs. The need areas Include: 

(1) cultural awareness, (2) human relations, (3) curriculum Integra- 
tion, (4) pupil self-concept, mot1 vat1 on, Vid (discipline, (5) dropouts, 
expulsions/suspensions, (6) teaching methods and learning stvles, (7) 
parental Involvement, (8) resegregatlon, (9) segregation w1th>n the 
classroom and extracurricular activities, and (10) the relationship 
between bllingifhl education and desegregation. Evidence Indicates* 

that the overall quality of education 1n the districts Improved after 

'•'•*. .. ■ 

desegregation. Parental Involvement, discipline, student achievement, 
however, were lower after desegregation. 

These findings from WIEDS' survey and Interview data Indicate 
that such problems can best be dealt with through more effective staff 
development efforts. In order to provide equal educational opportunity 
and quality education for all children regardless of ethnicity, 
language, and cognitive and affective levels of achievement, effective 
SD/IE has- to be provided. This 1s necessary to: (1) prevent negative 
classroom/school experiences which reinforce stereotypes and prejudices 

(2) remedy teachers and staffs' lack of knowledge concerning student 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds, (3) provide classroom atmospheres 
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which encourage Warning and Interracial friendship and understanding^ 
(4) teach children to 'be ethnically literate* (5) involve parents 
cooperatively In their children's education, and (6) prevent resegre- 
gatlon. 

10. Research Question 10 : What are the^speclflc corvtent areas, as drawn 
from the survey and Interview findings, which should form the basis 
' of SP/IE guidelines and models to Improve education 1n desegregated 
Schools? \ 

Based on WIEDS survey and Interview findings , the basic content 
areas which should form the basis of SD/IE guidelines and models to 
Improve education 1n desegregated schools are: 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



Training for evaluation and use Of multiethnic materials. 
Communications skills training* 
Trailing 1n cultural awareness, stereotyping. 
Training 1n ethnic linguistic-patterns. 
Training for evaluation and use of bilingual materials. 
CI assroom managentejvt training. 
Disciplinary skills training. 



Values clarification training. 

4 

Training for multicuTtural/b1l Ingual curriculum development. 
Training for Integration through extracurricular activities. 

» 

Training in school -home-community cooperation approaches. 
Training in. motivational skills. 
Four content; areas included on the WIEDS interview schedule are 
omitted although they were used in some of the LEAs. These Include: 
(1) behavior modification training, (-2) teaching effectiveness training, 
(3) leadership effectiveness training, and (4) reality therapy. . c/ 
"Others" Identified as used 1n the LEAs, such as (1) "human relations 
training" and (2) transactional analysis, «a re also omitted. These 
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•rt omitted not because thty do not contain aspects which may * 
fact 1ttitt Improvement of education 1n desigrtgatlve sohooH. Ba- 
* havW modification, TET, LET, and rtallty^ therapy did tend to rtlatt 

c- negatively to positive race relations and community support for 

desegregation. But this may have §an becausa of planning and 1mpla- 
mentation rather than content and pqsltlve potential . These SD/IE ■ 
'content areas do have portions which can be used to facilitate Inte 1 - 
' gratlon. But these portions, as wall as useful portions of H human ' ( 
relations" and transactional analysis, can be included 1n the twelve 
content areas listed above. Further, guidelines and models for these 
four areas are published and more readily available than the others. 
Four content areas have been added to help meet needs Identified 
. in the WIEDS survey and interviews. TJiese%re the last four on the 
list of twelve. These are not innovative SD/IE activities per se ; 
.they have been used effectively in schools. They are, however, new 
to many schools, particularly those with some of the problems and- 
needs identified. < 

11. Research Question 11 : What are the key components of selected school 
desegregation SD/IE programs in the SEDL region? 

12. Research Question 12 : How are the components of these selected SD/IE 
programs a'like? bTffererit? 

13 Research Question 13 : Which components of these selected SD/IE programs 
have been "Identified, as most successful' by teachers, principals, 
students, central office personnel? 

Answers to Research Questions 11-13 are dealt with on the basis 
of the analysis of the selectee^ SD/IE plans/programs in another section 
of this report, III .C. "Results of Analysis, SD/IE Plans/Programs." 

14. Research Question 14 : How do the identified successfu-1 strategies 
compare with the Identifie^needs? 

Remaining needs of the WIEDS site LEAs have been identified by- 

various means, as described 1n Research Question 6. These needs are 
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summariiid and grouped at part of tht answtr to tha>t mtaarch 
question. Tht principal need relating ti physical desegregation 
1s racial balancing . At indicated th^Goal Arta 1 of Research ^ 
Question 1, htringvof additional staff is evidently more effective 

than simply reassigning facul ty/sta^f x Few LEAs , anJ none of the 

• ■* 

WIEDS sites, have sufficient numbers, of minority fa.culty/ staff for . 
racial balancing by reassignment. ±P 

Meeting the needs for bilj^ 

•be met largely through SD/IE on (l) evaluating and using appropriate 
materials, and (£) a strategy not Identified 1n the WIEDS Interviews, 
multicultural and bilingual curriculum development. 

The two need areas Identified most frequently by respondents were 
(1) student participation ,. Identified by 25 Interviewees, and (2) 
attitudes of parents/facult.y/students/administrators , Identified by 
19 Interviewees. These are probably related and should be approached 
with strategies to promote positive race relations. These would 
Include SD/IE activities to train school personnel and, when appro- 
priate, parents- to (1) evaluate and use multiethnic and bilingual 
materials, (2) communicate effectively, (3) be culturally aware and 
sensitive, (4) understand and be comfortable with different ethnic 
linguistic patterns (while also teaching standard English compentency) , 
(5) manage cl assrooms effectively and fairly. (6) provide positive 
and equitable discipline, (7) understand values different from their 
own, (8) Implement a multicultural curriculum, and (9) Integrate 
curriculum activities. Numbers (8) and (9) were not Identified as 
being used previously 1n the WIEDS site LEAs. 

The needs pertaining to improvement of educational facilities 
and equipment call be approached two ways: (1) reference to techni- 
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cal assistance agencies with the capability of assisting the LEA 

In applying for any appropriate fideral fun^s, and (2) materials 
« 

and SD/IE activities to sensitize school personnel, particularly 

4 

administrators and school board members, to the needs and benefits 
of equitable use of facilities, equipment, and all other educational 

opportunities. 4 . . * . 

Needs for Improved communi cation with parents and community were 
also identified Comparatively frequently. Twenty responses for 
three related needs, most (fourteen) for more parent Involvement . 
Two of the WIEDS site LEAs had programs which Involved a significant 
number of parents as volunteers and paid aides. These and other 
strategies can be shared with other districts especially through guides 
and models for SD/IE training 1n school -home-community cooperation. 
Thts^is an SD/IE activity not Identified as used 1n the six Interview 
LEAs. Minority and majority parents may also appropriately be In- 
volved 1n other human relations and awareness types of SD/i^ activi- 
ties. 

Needs relating to " other procedures to facilitate the desegrega- 
tion/Integration processes ," pertained mostly to " quality of education" 
(with thirteen responses), discipline (nine responses), and attendance 
tmd school leaving problems (seven responses). "Quality of education" 
concerns will need to be refined Into more precise needs, but when v 
related to desegregation, "educational quality" problems usually 
translate into needs for cultural awareness on the part of faculty 
and staff , 'stereotypes about "minority parents who don't care about 
their children," and "minority children who can't keep dp with the 
rest of the class," diehard. Minority (and Anglo), "dropouts" may 



usually bt more accurately described as "pushouts." And the d1s~ 

* 

rupttve studtnt may not understand her/his own bthavlor, but 1t may 
be related to cul ture/clash In the schools and classroom. SD/IE 

i * 

acttvtttes are needed wfclch relate to cultural literacy, positive 
self-concept, home-school cooperatftn.^and motivational techniques.. 

i 

More specifically, all twelve of the SD/IE content areas listed 1n 



Research Question 10. are needed. 
15t Research Question 15 : What works, under whatcondltlons, and why? 

a. Goal Area I - Faculty and/or Staff Racial Balancing. 

Of the two strategies used to racially balance staff /faculty, 
teacher-staff reassignment works best 1n a district which already 
has a percentage -of minority faculty/staff 1n proportion to Its 
minority student enrollment. Implementation then 1s st1Tl more 
ti^an a matter of simply reassignment. According to WIEDS and 
other findings, preparation 1s needed, especially appropriate 
SD/IE for "crossover" teachers/staff as well as for teachers/staff 
in the receiving schools. Hiring additional minority staff/ 
faculty works best when there is an available pool of minority' 

staff/faculty from which to draw. If there 1s no readily avalla- 

r 

ble pool, technical assistance may be needed by the LEA so 1t will 
know best how to reCruit and retain minority staff/faculty. In 
either case, SD/IE 1s especially needed where new minority teachers 
and staff are 'being Introduced Into a school system. The need Is 
particularly pronounced 1f there have been, few or no minority ■ 
staff/faculty there before. • 

b. Goal Area II - Promotion of Community Involvement and/or Improve- 
ment of Communication with the Comm,untty. 

There are many variables to consider-when selecting strategies 
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to promote community Involvement 'and/or improve communication 
wtth the community. These include racial make-up, socio- 

♦ » 

economic conditions, history of race relations, responsibility 
of the media, and support of public leaders, and these \ust be 
a part of a needs assessment tfqr the LEA before' strategies are 
selected. But some V general1zat1ons are possible. 

A rumor/information center is suitable for almost any 
situation. So 1s use of a school HaNon person and/or community 
liaison workers* but use of a bi/tr1 -ethnic? team may work better 
in some situations. Written information to parents was rated 

* 4 

by majority and minority parents as one of the most' effective 
.communication approaches. Generally media use is helpful and 
^necessary. It helps to have a staff member skilled in writing 
press releases and dealing with media; .if none 1s available, 
appropriate community members may be asked to volunteer. Communi- 
ty members, especially parents, should be solicited to serve as 
volunteers or part-time paid employees as> needed. vCare should be 
taken that they receive training for their duties, $ven when 
volunteering. Parents and community representatives should be 
invited to participate in all appropriate functions, especially 
SD/IE, including planning and evaluation. 

Community centers in schools can be effective, but this 
usually requires commitment to getting them started and skilled 
people to operate them. Centers can be especially helpful if 
they are in minority neighborhoods and both majority and minority 
adults cooperate in participation. 

Public forums are essential at the initial stage of 
planning and otherwise preparing for desegregation. These allow 
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public Involvement and communication. Should serious problems 
arts*, the forums are again an Important strategy. Always, they 
should be carefully planned and the presentors skilled and well 
prepared. Effectiveness of neighborhood coffees and speaking to 
.church, social or other groups depends as much on the style of 
the administrators Involved as 1t does. on other variables. Always 
there should be as much openness as possible; openness 1n terms 

of accessibility by the public and, honesty and frankness 1n what 

4 , ***** 

is said. 

Goal Area III - Prevention or Resolvement of Crisis Situations. 

Many of the strategies in Goal Afafl 1^, t0 promote parent/ 

e 

community invol vement/conmuni cation also s^rve as strategies to 
prevent or resolve crises, it is f recently during times of need 
that schools turn to the cormunity, and that 1s probably the way 
th'at many parents/community members have wanted it; so long as 
things were going well, they did not care. j 

Selection of strategies here depends much upon where the 
crisis lies or 1s expected. If it is not directly in the schools 
but only in the community, different approaches are called for. 
This is reflected in the strategies used in the WIEDS site LEAs, 
as shown in the answer to Research Question Vof this section. 
Race relations and SD/IE strategies can also help prevent crises. 
0"hese are discussed in other goal areas. 

Goal Area IV - Infusion of Multicultural/Multiethnic Perspective. 

Multicultural curriculum development is appropriate for any. 
school! including those with no minority students. The rationale 
for this 1s included in WIEDS ' Assumptions (Section II). It is 
good strategy and otherwise appropriate for the multicultural 
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aspects of a curr1culum|to be locally and regionally relevant. 
TMs includes b1lingu$J content, .which may* be Spanish-English 
In one LEA, Zunl -English, French-English, or VUtnamese-Engllsh 
In anther.' Or, of course, 1t may be tr1«Hngual/tr1 -cultural. 
Other ethnic groups of the LEA or locale are to be considered 
also, Including identifiable w*ri,te ethnic groups as German- 
tynerlcans, Irish-Americans, French-Americans, and so on. It 
makes sense to- include -th«se--in--a^-mul-t-1-€ul-tural-curr-l€Ulum-fo/-^— ■ 
educational reasons and for local support of the multicultural 
program. 

It 1s necessary to have experiential as well as awareness 

t 

and knowledge-based SD/IE so that teachers will be comfortable 
1n implementing the program in their classrooms" If necessary, 
a mul ti cultural team can be used to go Into the teacher's room 
to help her/him with it. '. 

■ • 

Another area of overlapping strategies, multicultural educa- 

tion and pa refit/ community involvement, are both served when 

appropriate resource people are used. « i 

Goal Area V - Promotion of Compensatory Educat^n for Minority 
Students. 

« 

Generally, anytime a LEA can qualify 'for Title I furvds and 
make the requisite assurances, this strategy should be used. 
When these funds are used to^hire aides, the pairing-, of minority 
aides with majority teachers should be held to a minimum, unless 
the reverse situation can also be- Used and/or there are a signify 
caht number (at or near racial balance) of minority faculty/staff 
in positions of authority. 

• % 
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Goal Arti VI - Promotion of Po$1t1vt Race Relations. 

At tht same time that all district and school policies are 
being reviewed and any Inequitable rules changed, plans for an 
effective SD/IE program should be m^de. Along with parent/ 
community '1nvolvement/conmun1ca$1on strategies, these are crucial 

■4 

for good race relations 1n the school. ... 

That administrators tend to .select SD/IE activities to fit ' 
particular conditions 1s indicated on the table "Relationship 
of SD/IE Activities and Atmosphere When Desegregation Was Begun 
and Possible Effects on Community Support" (with Goal Area VII 
with Research Question 1 in Section III). This supports the . """" 

« 

implication that SD/IE activities are sometimes used as crisis 
prevention strategies and perhaps even as crisis resolution 

« 

strategies. Such activities,- however, are more .effective when 
us.ed to improve race relations before a crisis, or even disruption 
is near. 

Students as well as others respect fairness*. This has to' be 
reflected in policies and iJi the way policies are implemented. 
Fairness also has to be demonstrated in punishment/discipline, in 
'extracurricular activities, and in the curriculum. Perhaps an 
example of this may be seen in the table on "Relationship of SD/IE 
Activities and Atmosphere..." re^rreg^to above. In a tri-ethnic, 
Anglo/Black/Vlispanic, setting, if Black language concerns are 
dealt with and not Spanish-English, Hispanics may feel alienated 
and hostile. And the reverse would be true if Black concerns were 
ignored while addressing Hispanic issues. More frequently, only 
Anglo concerns are dealt with, as in a traditional curriculum 
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with a wiittrn European orientation, and all minorities are 
alienated. ' ' - 

Goal Area VII - SD/IE to Facilitate Desegregation/Integration. 
4 > ) 

^ThtSj goal area/tfl Research Question 1 Includes a table 
whldy^hows poss1bTjhrelat1onsh1ps between specific LEA SD/IE 
topics and initial LEA atmosphere.. These data Indicate that 
some SD/IE activities have perhaps been used, as crisis prevention 
s t ra tegles. TraHrt 1 n g In beha v1or modtf.1 c at Ion, classroom manage- 
ment, discipli nary ski lls, values clarification, and ethnic 
linguistic patterns freque$1y 1^ districts where the 
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atmos{ihere was tensejna disruption was present. Possible effect* 
.on community racial group support for- desegregation, and on race 
relations 1n the school should be considered, however. Anglo, 
Black, and Indian support tended to be lower and Hispanic support 
higher where training for use of .multiethnic material was offered. 
Cul ttfral awareness, and communications skills training ,^i^ed 
toward a positive' relationship with increased support, from all 
groups except Indians. No other SD/TE showed these positive 
tendencies for all three non-Indian groups. This indicates that 
perhaps in tri-racial situations there 1 may be "tra'de-offs" in 
group support unless SD/IE 1s perceived as balanced for. ethnic 
content. An example of this may be seen in training for Black 
linguistic patterns arid Spanish-English bilingual materials. The 
relationship of both activities to Anglo support tended to be 
positive, but mixed with Hispanic and Black, as those groups 
possibly reacted to perceptions of exclusion from SD/IE activities. 
These activities need not be exclusive; one activity may be de- 
signed to cover both when both ethnic groups are present, or 
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separate activities may be offered for each. v 

The difficulty 1n prescribing SD/IE for certain situations 
lies not- so much 1n knowing what the situation Is, as 1n 

' s . 

knowing what content will be 1n the activity and how 1t will be 
presented. .A values clarification workshop by one presentor 
might be quite different than one by another presentor. This 1s 
•not to say that all presentations shoul'd be the same; 1t is to 
say that models and guides are needed for the entire SD/IE 
process, needs assessment to evaluation". 

» # 

Goal Area VIII - Administrative Procedures Used to Facilitate 
the Desegregation Process. 

; Unlpss there wds a crista situation, most of the WIEDS site 
LEA administrators used, only low key approaches when dealing 
directly with students, faculty, staff, and parents. The "pre- 
school orientation" used in two districts, for example, included 
no "hard sell" on race relations. Rather they welcomed new 
students as new students and new faculty/staff as new faculty/ 
staff, not^alling attention to racial differences or possible 
confticts. References were made to new situations and that there 
might possibly be new problems, but that these would not be 
serjous and they would be worked out cooperatively. This would 
be possible because the school belonged to everyone there. This 
was done 1n a^tone of frankness and sincerity. This is a judiciou 
and effective approach when the atmosphere is relatively calm-- 
and when the words are backed up by fair policies and actions. 
Harsher atmospheres require more direct approaches • and crisis 
prevention/resolution strategies. + 

Faculty and staff should be given to understand that not 
only 1s desegregation the law .of the land and equal educational 



opportunity the constitutional right of every child, but that 
desegregation 1s an opportunity for improving education and will 
be approached that way. Faculty/staff should be made to feel 
that every feasible admlnl strati ve effort will be made to support 
them In their efforts to proyldn the, best possible educe t1 on JTor ^ 
all children. These statements also must be backed up. 

Technical assistance should be solicited from Desegregation 
Assistance Centers and other appropriate agencies before and 
•after desegregation and without waiting for a crisis. Planning 
for crises should, of course, be done in advance. The Community 
Services Agency of the U. S. Justice Department should be contacted 
for technical assistance 1n this. 

Other administrative procedures have been dealt with in other. 
Goal Areas. Especially important is the SD/IE responsibility of 
the administrator. Responsibilities are usually shared between 
the superintendent, other CO administrators, and principals for 
the selection of capable personnel and their having sufficient 
authority and resources to oversee %ie planning, preparation, 
implementation, application* and evaluation of an effective SD/IE 
program. 

. In conclusion to Research Question 15, the questions of 
"what works?" and "why?" are answered as much 1n how a strategy 
is implemented as 1n which strategy 1s selected. Some observa- 
tions have been offered 1n the light of WIEfiS staff's findings and 
experiences, but the best strategy will not work 1f poorly imple- 
mented and a strategy which might not ordinarily work under 
certain conditions may be successfully adapted. This 1s one of 
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tht rtasoni that affective SD/IE is crucial' to Improving education 
to desegregated schools; people must be prepared to Implement the 
strategies. _ * 

^ - • • ... .-V;.''*- 

Results of SO/ IE Analysis, Findings, aadj Outcomes. 

V V 

1. Introduction, 

•4 

The twelve SO/IE plans/programs selected for evaluation by the 
WIEDS staff have been analyzed in accordance with the WIEDS Model 

"" fo7 Evaluatkig SD/IE (Figure 2, >p. 23). The findings are reported 
here, organized by elements and processes under each of the five 

♦ components: (1) planning, (2) preparation, (3) Implementation, 
(4) application, and (5) evaluation. Following these are sections 
on general observations, syntheses, implications, recommendations, 
and conclusions. 

2. Analysis, Findings, and Outcomes. 

a. Components, Elements, and Processes. \ . 
1) Planning. 

a) Identify Planning Team 

Other than in implementation, participant involve- 
ment was most evident in the planning component. Each 
of the twelve districts used, to spme extent, a planner- 
participant committee. Committee composition varied, but 
typically they included some mixture of teachers, 
, principals, central office administrators, area/subject 
coordinators, and other certified personnel. Some, 
committees Included, at least from time to time, parents, 
students, and non-certified personnel, and they occasionally 
met with outside consultants. ESAA advisory committee 
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comppsltlon was specifically balanced by federal guidtlints 
as to ract, stx, teaoher, parent, student, and othtr 
representational factors. SO/IE committees typically 
wart haadtd, or at least guidtd, by a central office 
level administrator witfe SD/IE responsibilities, 
b) Needs Assessment 

Usually it was the SD/IE adninlstrator who developed 

* 

or otherwise provided the needs assessment instrument. 
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Committees seldom had input about the needs assessment 
instrument, but they usually were involved in evaluating 
and prioritizing the staff and program needs as determined 
by administration of the instrument. Ten of the twelve 
districts used a formal ne v eds assessment instrument. The 
other two relied on Informal expressions of needs, some- 
time's using principals as assessment conduits. All of 
the formal instruments attempted to assess knowledge and 
skills needs; four included attitudes and other affective 
factors as well . 

On the basis of data available, it is difficult to 
determine to what extent students' needs were assessed or 
to what extent perceived needs of students influenced the 
planning of SD/IE. Each of the twelve plans/programs 
analyzed, however, stated or implied that SD/IE was to 
enable participants to be more effective in meeting needs 
of students. 

In most of the districts surveyed, prioritization 
of needs was part of the assessment process. Two others 
included it in the process of defining goals (below). 
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,c) Target Audience 

Participant selection in tht twelve LEAs wai by 
by group rathtr than by Individual. Tht Texas statuatory 
requirement/ of SO/IJE for total tchool staff simplified 
targeting 1n that state. Selected SD/IE plans/progratas 
of LEAs 1n other states-^welre alto generally Inclusive. 
ESAA funded SD/IE included all the staffs of schools 
_ who would be receiving students as a result of reassign- 
ment to reduce radii Isolation, 1n tht district. The 

v' 

ESAA activities, and a few non-ESAA workshops Included 
students and parents. 

d) Define Goals. 

Each of the twelve sites defined goals. Some were 

V 

short-term based more or less on assessed need, others 

• • v 

stated longer range goals with more philosophical content J 
and some districts stated a mixture of both. Most of the 
shorter range goals were predicated on perceived teacher 
needs In teaching academic skills. All of the ESAA 
programs and a few of the others Included affective goals 
1n race relations/human relations areas. 

e) Specify Objectives/Behavior Outcomes/Attitude Outcomes 

In most of the SD/IE plans/programs analyzed, the 
objectives reflected the defined goals and perceived needs* 
Specificity ranged from quite gentral to measurably 
behavioral. Some appeared to be activities rather than 
objectives and would be difficult to measure. 

1 
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Stltct Content. 

Three of the LEAs offered the participants a 
number of choices, Three others offered no choices. 
Tht other $1x ranged In between. These latter n1nt 
Included three with specific themes, and two others with 
sllghtlymore general themes* all relating to curriculum* 
and Instruction concerns. Most of these dealt with tht 
nco^ntttvt~dotnainTth^ 

topic such as classroom management, positive discipline* 
or positive communication. Generally, the more affectively 
oriented content was offered 1n those programs with more 
options for participants. These Included more of the- 
workshops on magic circle, reality therapy, values educa- 
tion, and vahavlor modification. 

Although most of the LEAs Included human relations 
and/or race relations 1n goals or general objectives, 
these were not weU represented 1n SD/IE content. Ten of 
the districts offered bilingual and/or English as a second 
language workshops for selected participants. Multicultural 
education, ethnic awareness, sex role awareness, and class 
awareness topics were rare. In two districts, the only 
mention of "multicultural" was 1n a "BlUngual/Hul tlcultural 
workshop 1n each. Most of the race/human relations content 
was 1n ESAA programs. 
Design Strategies. 

Other than through participant Input through needs 
assessment, only four of the twelve plans/programs 
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Indicated any strategies to accomplish tht objectives 
of tht program. Othtn evidently trusted in the 
leaders/consultants to devise strategies at tht workshop 
ltvtl, knowing thtlr asstmblad participants wall enough 
to choost groupings, methodology, matarlals, and modes, 
and to establish a suitable environment for th&n. 
h) Develop Timelines. * 

- The amount and quality of consideration. of factors 

such as stages of desegregation Implementation varied 
considerably from district to district. These consldera- 
tlons were most evident \t\ the ESAA program planning, 
but they were seen 1n the wall -conceived timelines of 
about half of the other programs as well 1 . 
1) Specify Communication/Publicity Efforts 
' Each of the twelve districts provided Individual 



staff members with at least a SD/TE schedule-; Most 



Included related Information, Including such Items as 



evaluation summaries of the previous year's programs, 



•changes In format, and highlights of the coming season. 



' At some point shortly before a workshop, most of the 




districts provided participants with a workshop reminder 



d agenda with updated Information about presentors, 



materials, time's, and places. Seven of the sites Indicated 



that they made It a practice to provide public media, 



usually local newspapers, with press releases containing 



Information about, the SD/IE. Some said they -provided 



these both before and after the activity. 
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j) Otilgn Ovtrall Evaluation. 

A design of overal l evaluation was Includto* In 
•tght of tht twelve SO/IE plant/programs. Tha other 
four indicated none. Tha dtslgns ranged from a _s1mp.lt 
Uktrt scalt with about ttn qutstlons to pre-post 
Instruments for computerisation. This was generally 

♦ 

developed or otherwise provided by tht SD/IE administrator. 

k) Dtc1s1 on/ Approval - ~. 

0 The "okay" or. "go ahead" for each of tht twtlvt 
programs was by tht superintendent, an assistant super- 
intendent, or an ESAA program director. 
Preparation, t * 

Elements of the preparation component for each of the 
twelve LEAs plans/programs analyzed, tended to be logically 
influenced by plans made 'In the previous component. Prepara- 
tion was made or directed by the respective SD/IE Individuals 
or offices, but there was no general consistency 1n the pro- 
cesses used. .. 4 v, 

a) Participant Ident1f1cat10n/Select1oR/Not1f1cat1on. 

Participant Identification, selection, and notification 
In the preparation stage followed the planning stage's 
audience targeting. For this, element of preparation, the 
process was simplified; readily identifiable groups of 

personnel --total staff of- a distrlct/school/schools/ all 

■ i 

teachers of a distrlct/school/schools, or specific grade 
level/special ty/subject area were selected. Notification 
was in the form of a printed workshop agenda, SD/IE 
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schedule, or mort elaborate bookltt containing schedules, 
agendas, goals, needs assessment rtsults, objectives, 

activities, evaluation forms, Information about alterna- 

♦ 

ttvt mtant of fulfilling SD/ IE requirements* end other 
related Items. * 
b) Pre-Assessment. 

Three of the twelve LEAs had no participant p*re- 

.... assessmen t at all . Three others Indicated that this . 

element was taken care of through needs, assessment. Two 
others said that no pre-assessment was necessary 'other 
than the participants' own fill needs and their selection 
of workshops to attend from the variety offered. Three . 
others used lengthy checklists with encouragement for 
participants to assess their needs 1n skills, attitudes, 
and knowledge frankly and anonymously. Some districts 
provided no pre-assessment except for participants 
Involved 1n ESAA SD/IE programs. 
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c) Describe Kinds of Participation, Specify Activities, 
Select Methods, Materials, and Equipment. 

Some districts provided descriptions and accounts of 
participation and activity only for ESAA program partlcl- 
< pants. Two provided no Information of this kind. Another 
had * t£rse list with the SD/IE scheduled Most described 
activities and kfntis of participation to the point that a 
participant would probably have at least a general Idea of 
what to expect. Four of them Included sufficiently de- 
tailed descriptions that, when considered with stated 
objectives, probably led participants to have definite 
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expectations about thttr Involvtmtnt 1n tht Individual 
workshops, A few provldtd clutt by rtqutsting parti cl- 
panti to bring ctrtaln matarlalt. Eight of tht districts 
laft.it to tht workshop ltadtrs to dtddt what activities, 
klndt of participation^ mtthods, mattrlals, and equlpmant 
would best accomplish the objtctlvas of that SD/IE station, 
and 1n four of thtst no.advtnce Information about thtst 

elements was provided parti cl pants. 

Leader/Consultant Selection. 

The processes of leader/consultant selection dlffertd 
greatly among the twelve* sites. Most of tht selection 
processes Included formal consideration of participant or 
comnlttee recommendations. Several leaders, however, were 
pre-selected by the nature of their jobs 1n the district. 
A coordinator for secondary social studies, for example, 
might have been selected by district administrators for 
special, conference or workshop training at district expense 
and was 1n turn expected'to train others 1n the district. 
The element of content selection from the planning component 
was usually an Important factor 1n leader/consultant 
selection. Since the content area more often selected than 
any one other was familiarization of teachers with a new 
.textbook or some other currlcular materials, leaders. were 
more often selected for knowledge of this subject. This 
provided a budget advantage to the school district, as the 

V 

workshop leader could be one of their own subject area 
coordinators or a representative of the publishing company 

* 
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from whom the curHcylar mattMal was bought. Usually 
t natthtr involvad outlay of consultant fat*. Othar sourci*-^ 

4 

of gratis consultants wart business, govtrnmantal , or 
• * < church-related agenctts or stata 6Y ftdtrally fundtd . 
projects. " • „ 

. The processes of leader/consultant stlectlon were as 
varied as the organizational tables of the s1£e districts. 

> 

• -—. In some, staff -faculty conmlttets had major selection ' 

* 

responsibilities, 1n others they did not; building prlnd- 

i 

' » pals had a key role 1n leader selection 1n some LEAs, not 

so 1n others; 1n some, area directors/department. heads 

• * 

were the major conduits; 1n ESAA programs, the program 
director and staff made the most Important decisions 
about leader/consultant selection. In all of the sites , 
however, the authority for final approval and, where 

s 

■ ■ * 

appropriate, entering Into an agreement was the responsl- 
. bH1ty of a central office acfcnlnlstrator with appropriate 
authority for such agreements, 
e) Time and Site Location. 

Time and location arrangements were made. quite 
similarly to consultant arrangements, with certain res- 
trictions prevailing because of finite resources of time, 
space, and funds. ^1th the exception of a relatively few 
after-school and Saturday sessions, the. SD/IE days were 
^ entered on the school calendar before the school year 
began., Only three sites have afaclllty such as a teacher 
0 center, and these are not large enough to accommodate 

< 
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' . ; > •»/".••• 

•11 teachers or staff on, a district-wide SD/IE d|y. * 

. . * •' ' 

All LEA SD/IE contact persons Indicated their sensitivity 

to the Influence of timing* location, and Atmosphere and 

that they did the best they could under the circumstances 

to make these as conducive to effective SD/IE as possible. 
\ 

f) Incentive. *. 

According to the LEAs surveyed, SD/IE incentive 1s 
--- becoming Increasingly burdensome, especially in the Texas 
schools, where state law stipulates that five days (at . 
least 35 hours) 6e provided for SD/IE. Typically, SD/IE 
functions are scheduled on school time. The twelve sites 
- reported that released time and the staff's desire to 
Improve skills were the two most Important incentives they 
had. Those LEAs with ESAA funds available, used them to 
hire substitute .teachers , thus providing released time 
for teachers, or for stipends to participants aftinding 
after school and/or Saturdays. 

g) Design Specific Evaluations. 

In all but tw.o of the twelve sites, SD/IE personnel 
Indicated that they designed specific evaluations for 
SD/IE activities. In the evaluation instruments provided, 
however, three of them were rudimentary checklists. Only 
three others Indicated that they conducted any evaluation 
of whether the SD/IE activity resulted 1n any participant 
behavior or attitude changes artd whether this proved of 
any benefit to pupils. 

t 
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Implementation. • 

a) Level* of Participation and Grouping. 

With the exception of ESAA activities, SD/IE \r\ the 

twelve LEAs was typically Implemented d1str1ct-vrtde. 

v 

ESAA SD/IE was generally organized for the building level 
1n the targeted schools/ Grouping for ESAA activities 
was far more likely, to Include parents and students, 

— meeting 1n large groups and sometimes 1n small cross 

section groups, Including proportional representation of 
students, parents, teachers, non-cert1f1ed staff, building 
and central office staff and other certified staff, as 

well as ethnicity. 

In almost all of the n on -ESAA SD/IE, participation 
was according to subject area or multi -subject elementary 
designation, and grouping was according to grade leVel. 
Three programs offered general Interest workshops which 
cut across subject-matter lines, dealing with Instructional 
techniques or discipline and other human relations concerns 

b) Strategy Usage. f 

Some of the levels of participation and especially the 
- grouping may be considered strategy, reflecting efforts 
to accomplish goals and/or objectives of the program. . 
Those seeking home-school cooperation more often included 
parents; those calling for positive communication between 
staff and students more often included students'; those 
with race relations concerns more often reflected ethnic 
representation in grouping, and so on. Strategies often 
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reflected efforts to build a spirit of unity, cooperation, 
and school end/or community pride. 4 
Other strategy-related objectives were more obvious, 
as Indicated in such workshop titles or activities as 
"various strategies for v 1mprov1ng ability to..." and 
"various strategies for motivating. . . ." 
c| Activities. .*. 

— Activities varied greatly from workshop to workshop, 

generally being selected by Individual presentors. 
Experiential activities were offered 1n few workshops. 
Frequently 1t was difficult to determine, but some 
activities evidently provided processes appropriate to 
the content and objectives, and the "medium" was consistent 
with the ""message/ for example, role .pi ay and role 
reversal activities 1n race relations and.communlcations 1 
workshops. 

d) Environment. * 

All SD/IE activities were held 1n district facilities, 
almost all in school buildings. Without visitation during 
implementation, no environment analysis other than that 
in the planning component 1s attempted. 

e) Alternatives Provided. 

(v 

As far as workshop options offered, t the alternatives 
ranged from none to numerous. Mor6 choices were provided 
in the needs assessment stage than 1n the implementation. 
Some of the districts' needs assessments were selections 
of workshop topics from prepared lists, with space provided 
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under a heading -of "additional suggestions." It was 

■ * 1 

* ■* 

• generally the responsibility of the SO/IE committees 
/ to compile totals of requests and suggestions and from 
.these a number of workshops offered.. 

Seven of the districts made formal provision for some 
type of equivalency alternatives ^such as courses, confer- 
ences, workshops, or seminars offered by other agencies. 

These usually Involved completion of a specific form and 

permission from the s^taff member's Immediate supervisor. 

ESAA SD/IE generally pfov1ded.no alternatives, probably 
because they were to, accomplish specific Objectives with a 
select group of participants. ^ /' 
fV Follow-up Specifications. - ^ 

Two of the twelve SD/IE plans/programs built 1n 
follow-up activities. In one, the SD/IE committee and 
the primary consultant made brief scheduled visits to 
each school involved for follow-yp sessions. Three/said 
none was planned. One' said 1t would be planned. Two sa1d« 
1t was being discussed. Two said follow-up was Informal 
only; one of these said formal follow-up would be provided 
1f- enough requested 1t, but few did. One other said 1t 
would be provided as deemed necessary by participants'. 
Another district left that decision to Individual depart- 
ments and few requests f or mm wereSaade . 
g) Evaluation of Experiences (Knowledge, Skills, and Attitudes) 

Nine of the SD/IE plans/programs reviewed provided for 
a pencil and ; paper form evaluation of one type or another. 
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Two of these were pre/post. Five Included knowledge factors 
only, two more were for knowledge tnd skills, end only two 
others touched on knowledge, skills, 1 and attitudes. One of 
these last two was also one of the pre/post, using a school 
sentiment Index. * • 

Two programs Indicated that evaluation was generally 

• « 

, Informal, varying accordlng^to the wishes of the Individual 
presenters .' One of these suggested that any department, 
school, or jfrogram within the district could administer their 
own formal evaluation and some did. One Indicated no formal 
or Informal evaluation was attempted. 

4) Application 

The two most significant criteria for SD/IE evaluation are: 
(1) whether the new knowledge^ skills, and attitudes are applied 
In.the classroom or other appropriate area, and (2) whether these 
changes produce desirable effects 1n students (McDonald, 1976). 
Five of the twelve SD/IE plans/programs Indicated they considered 
these criteria. One of these four LEAs stated that "selected 
participants" would be surveyed to determine the effect of 
specific SD/IE experiences on job performance. Another has begun 
a pjlot study to determine the relationships between SD/IE and 
classroom behavior. 

5) Evaluation 

a) Post Assessment 

Generally, evaluation received the least emphasis of the 
five components of the twelve plans/programs analyzed. Four 
districts had no evaluation plan whatever. >Most used a pencil 
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paper, Ukert 'scale format, which con ttltu ted their total 

evaluation component. 

Feedback from Application/ Impact. 

A* Indicated ueder Application (above), only five of the 
LEAs Included any process fpr even determining whether appH- 

* 

cafion of SD/IE learning took place or to try to evaluate 

lipact on students, parents,, teachers, or staff. These five 

also solicited feedback from participants about their post 

workshop experiences and assessments. One of the five was a 

plan which did not at that point have a developed jnstrumint 

or process for evaluating thHs feedback or impact. 9 

Synthesize Pre-Post Impact Findings/State Conclusions, 
RecOnmendations/Apply Findings, to Future SD/IE plans and 
Activities. 

Only tWo of the twel ve .plans/programs went so far as to 
indicate any synthesis of pre-post impact findings. These 
were also the only two who stated conclusions and made 
recommendations about applying their findings to future SD/IE 
activities. Both of these LEAs had an individual specifically 
responsible for these evaluation activities, but they had 
assistance from o.ther people, in a committee framework, for 
the synthesis., conclusions, and recommendations. 
Disseminate Reports of SD/IE Efforts. 

The scope, sophistication, and timing of report dissemina- 
tion varied considerably from sijte to site. Some was done 
through faculty-staff newsletters. Others received more * 
formal documents indicating summary results of participants'' 
evaluations filled out immediately .at the close of SD/IE , 
activities. In two districts, participants received follow-up 
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Information on ont ytar'i activities tht ntxt year, at 

tht samt t1ma thty recti vtd, preliminary Information about 

tht coming SD/IE. 

General 0b$trvat1on$ and Synthesis of Analyses of Twelve SO/ IE 
Plans/Programs. ^ 

1) Planning. 

A 

Despite an apparently widespread belief to the contrary 
at Indicated 1n SD/IE literature (Crockenberg and Clark, 1979), 
participants have' conslderableTlnput- 1n- th« plann1n9~compone*nt-^ 
Teacher! especially are consulted about their perceived needs 
for SD/IE topics. Participants also had Input 1n planning 
through committee formats 1n each of the twelve programs. 

Those LEAs with an office or at least an Individual 
designated with SD/IE responsibilities apparently planned 
more systematically than others. There was, however, little 
long range planning for SD/IE. Content selection was generally 
traditional, i.e\ , curriculum and instruction concerns 1n the 
cognitive domain. 

2) Preparation. 

Participant selection also tended to be traditional; 
several plans/programs provided no SD/IE for anyone other 
than teachers. More was provided for non-certified personnel, 
however, than for administrators. Students or parents or 
other community members were seldom included. 

Pre-assessment, as with all aspects of evaluation, was 
generally overlooked. Most of the leaders/consultants were 
personnel of the district in which the SD/TE was being held. 
Other major sources of presentors were state or federally 
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fundtd ptojtcts dr agtndtt and HEAt. Statt tducatlonal 
agtndts arid HEAs wtrt about tqually popular fourcts. 

3) Impltmtntatlon. \ 

Of tht many situational dttlgntfcval labia for SDAIE, 
workshops wart by far tht mptt wldtly usad. Stvtn of tht, 
twtlvt districts Involvtd In, tht study allowtd ctrtaln 
alttmativts, usually colltgt coursts and proftsslonal con- 
ftrtncts, as wtll as workshops offerad by othtr agantfas. 
Few experiential actlvltlts wtrt provided, and follow-up 
SD/IE was generally lacking. Most of tvaluatlon which took 
place 1n the entire plan/program was 1n pendl/paptr format 
at the conclusion of this component. 
4-5) Application and Evaluation 

Most of the plans/programs indicated no provision for 
* determining the two most significant criteria for SDAIE evalua- 
tion: (1) whether the new knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
are applied 1n the classroom or other appropriate area, and 
(2) whether these changes produce desirable effects 1n 
students. SD/IE programs with systematic, sophisticated 
evaluation components are relatively few. Tests to allow 

J 

analysis of discrepancies between stated goals and objectives 

and actual outcomes were rare. Thus, strengths and weaknesses 

of programs are difficult to assess. 
:. Emergency School Aid Act 

ESAA projects were among the most thoroughly planned, prepared, 
and evaluated, and among the most effectively Implemented of 
programs. Probably a major cause of this' was the fact that the 
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ESAA programs, it ont othtr of tht most promising of thoit 

analyzed, wtrt written as proposals which were expected to bt 

of high quality In order to be f undid. Evan so, analysis of 
ESAA and other of tha mora promising program dlsclosas elements 
and procassas In naad of 1 improvement. ThTs 1s Indicated primarily 
In tha 1mplamantat1on, application, and evaluation componants. 
Because of the' ESAA was anactad to provide financial assistance 

. for ral laving problams associated with public school desegregation 

and/or for tha reduction of minority group Isolation (National* 
Advisory Council on Equality of Educational Opportunity, Saptambar, 
1979), 1t 1s not surprising that those programs hava mora desagra- 
gatlDn/race relatlohs/bll Ingual education content. Tha disappoint- 
ment lies 1n the finding of so little such content 1n the other 

A 

programs studied. 

Desegregation/Integration and Bilingual Content. 

Of the twelve site's whose SD/IE prog rams/ plans ware analyzed, 
ten had b1 1 1 ngual /Engl 1 sh as a second language (ESL) programs. 
Eight of these sites' SD/IE programs Included b1l Ingual /ESL work- 
shops. Usually this was the extent of any content related ^o 
desegregation/integration, or multicultural concerns. Two district 
programs listed their biliftgual workshops as ."EM 1 ingual /multicultural, 
with nothing else "multicultural" offered. •*.< 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS/IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Revtew of Objectives. 

In keeping with Its long-term (thre* to five year) goal (re-stated, 
with the "Relationship of Findings to Objectives" above) and Its Scope 

A 

of Work, Project WIEDS has had the following five objectives for the 
period 12/1/78-11/30/79. 

12-1 . To _ cWduct"alTe^an(le<! number of" se 1 ec ted 1 fftervt ewS" with 
students, community persons, teachers, and principals 1n 
SEDL region desegregated schools concerning the Identifi- 
cation of (a) successful strategies with corresponding 
demographic characteristics and (b) remaining areas of need. 

12-2/ To analyze and synthesize Interview findings as preparation 
for specifying the conceptualization of 1nserv1ce training/ 
staff development guidelines and models design. 

12-3. To conduct indepth analyses of selected school desegregation 
1nserv1ce training/staff development programs 1n the SEDL 
region. 

12-4. To prepare a preliminary set of plahs, based on survey and 
interview findings, for conceptualizing, developing, testing 
and refining desegregated school inservlce training/staff 
development guidelines and models. 

15-5. To disseminate documents which describe survey and'lnterview 
findings and implications for developing more effective 
desegregated school inservlce training/staff development 
guidelines and models. 



Discussion of Results in Regard to Objectives. 

The findings of the WIEDS Project survey/ interviews, and SD/IE 
Analyses are directly related to its long range (three to five year) 
goal: 

To establish a regional base of Information concerning 
successful strategies and the remaining need areas in 
desegregated schools as identified by students, com- 
munity persons (parents Included), teachers, principals, 
and selected central office personnel, in order to 
conceptual lie and produce a set of inservlce training/ 
staff development guidelines and models. 




The findings art thus also directly related to Its objectives to be 

accomplished during this report period, (1) conducting and analyzing 
Interviews with administrators, teachers, students, and parents and 
other community members, (2) analyzing selected school SD/IE programs, 
(3) preparing a preliminary set of plarS for conceptualizing, develop- 
ing, testing and refining desegregated school SD/IE guidelines and 
models, and (4) disseminating documents which describe WIEDS' survey 
and Interview findings and implications for developing more effective 
SD/IE. 

1. Objective 12-1 , concerning the identification of (a) successful 

strategies and (b) remaining areas of need. 

To conduct an expanded number of selected interviews with 
students, community persons, teachers, and principals In 
SEDL region desegregated schools concerning the Identifi- 
cation of (a) successful strategies with corresponding 
demographic characteristics and (b) remaining areas of need. 

a. Successful strategies with corresponding demographic character- 
istics. 

* Further information on perceived successful strategies by 

the respondents and demographic characteristics 1s found under 
Research Questions 1 and 15, Section III. 

b. Remaining areas of need. 

A detailed analysis of problems perceived by the respondents 
can be found under Research Questions 6, 7, and 8 in Section III 

2. Objective 12-2, concerning interview findings and conceptualization 

of SD/IE guidelines and models. 

To analyze and synthesize interview findings as preparation 
for specifying the conceptualization of inservice training/ 
staff development guidelines and models design. 

Research Questions 9 and 10 in section III treat content areas 

and implication trends based on survey/interview findings for the 

conceptualization of*SD/IE guidelines and models. 




Objective 12-3 » concerning analyses of SD/IE programs., 

To conduct Indepth analyses of selected school desegregation 
1nserv1ce training/staff development programs 1n the SEDL » 
region. 

Twelve SD/IE plans/programs were selected from LEAs In. the SEDL 
region and analyzed. One *<Jthe maftor findings of this study 1* 
that there are few SD/IE programs In* the region which Include signi- 
ficant desegregation/integration content. Further discussion of the 
resul ts of the analysi s is in Section III-C (above). 
Objective 12-4. 

To prepare a preliminary set of plans, based on survey and 
interview findings, for conceptualizing, developing, testing, 
and refining desegregated school inservice training/staff 
development gQidellnes and models. 

Based upon the WIEDS' survey and interviews, as well as 1n the 
districts' own reports, administrators, teachers, students, and 
parents and other community representatives of the six-state SEDL 
Region (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas) have indicated some important school desegregation- related 
areas of need and ways to meet these needs. Although specific 
problems and proposed solutions vary from district to district, and 
indeed from school to school, a sufficient data base has been 
established to identify remaining needs and approaches to meeting 
these needs. The areas in which needs were stated include: (1) 
cultural awareness, (2) human relations, (3) curriculum integration, 
(4) pupil self-concept, motivation, and discipline, (5) dropouts/ 

t 

expulsions/ suspensions, (6) teaching" methods and learning styles, 
(7) parental involvement, (8) resegregation, (9) segregation within the 
classroom and extracurricular activities, and (10) the relationship 
between bilingual education and desegregation. These findings are 
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furthtr substantiated in an analysis of staff dtve-lopmtnt/1nsen(1ce 
education (SD/IE) tffo.rts.1n selected desegregated schools. Desegrega- 
tlon and SD/IE literature and tht WIEDS studlts and staff's experience 
1nd1catt that such problems can bast be dealt with through mora 
affective staff development/1nserv1oe education efforts. 

To help meet those needs , WIEDS has prepared the following preliminary 
plans based on survey and Interview findings, SD/IE plan/program 
evaluations, and desegregation and SD/IE literature analyses, for , 



conceptualizing, developing, testing, and refining SD/IE guidelines . 
and models. The steps of the plan are for the most part sequential, 
but in some instances more than one step would be 1n progress at the 



same t 

(1 

(2 

(3 

(4 

(5 
(6 

(7 

(8 

(9 
(10 

(11 



me: 



Review and synthesize literature of SD/IE. 

Identify and compile Information about models and guidelines 
in desegregated and non-desegregated school settings. 

Analyze WIEDS data base and experience for new concepts of 
SD/IE models and guidelines. j/f 

Synthesize concepts from literature review, existing models, 
and guidelines and WIEDS data base and experience. 

Draft prototype models and guidelines for SD/.IE. 

Develop criteria for selection of sites to test models and 
guidelines in .desegregated schools with various conditions. 

Develop instruments for evaluating SD/IE models and guide- 
lines. 

Select test-slfT schools and arrange for pilot testing of 
models and guidelines. 

Test models and guidelines 1n selected schools. ' 

Conduct observations of models and* guldel 1 nes ' effects at 
test-site schools. 

Conduct selected interviews/informal talks with administra- 
tors, teachers, students, and parents and other community 
representatives at test sites. 
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(UJJfetfftoTthe collection and processing of formative evalua- 
^^tlon data with respect to training guidelines and models' 
development, 

(13) Analyze findings from test sites. 

(14) Incorporate appropriate revisions of SD/IE models and 
guidelines, based upon evaluation findings. 

(15) Write final draft of prototype for SD/IE models and guide- 
lines. 

Objective 12-5, concerning dissemination. 

To d 1 ssem^n a te documen ts^ wh 1 ch des c rlbe^ purvey and[ 1 n te rv lew 
findings and implications for developing more effective 
' desegregated school inservlce training/staff development 
guidelines and models. 

Five kinds of dissemination efforts are underway at SEDL: (1) 
participation in the NIE Regional Exchange Program, (2) liaison with 
publishers 1n order to achieve mass distribution or readership, (3) 
communications activities, (4) product/program briefings and (5) 
individual program dissemination efforts. Participation in the 
Regional Exchange Program, part of NIE's national network, was under- 
taken in conjunction with SEA's in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

9 

New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Its two primary functions are (1) 
Information exchange/feed-forward, and (2) linkage training. Three 
methods are utilized to make products and research findings available 
for mass distribution or readership. First, there are contacts with 
commercial publishers. Second, contacts are made with non-profit 
organizations. Third, listings of SEDL reports and products in ERIC, 
and the NIE listings are reviewed. General communications activities 
include in-house publications and the dissemination of brochures and 
flyers describing SEDL products and services. Briefings for key 
members of SEDL's constituency are held regularly at the federal, 
regional, and state level's. 
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The primary purpose of th1t section 1s to describe a fourth arta 
o^ dissemination activities— Individual program dissemination efforts— 
as they relate to ProjectJIEDS. Project. WIEDS will utilize the 
following dissemination, efforts 1n order to provide Information to the 
following groups: (I) school district personnel; (2) national , regional, 
state, and local education agendas^ (3) community persons or organiza- 
tions; (4) teachers, administrators u etc. Involved with school desegre- 
gation; (5) social, behavioral and educational researchers; (6) other 

Interested agencies and persons. 1 

Project WIEDS has prepared a dissemination plan worked out 1n meetings of 
the SEDL Regional Exchange and Project WIEDS. To disseminate results 
of the WIEDS studies to appropriate audiences outside the SEDL 'Region, 
the following activities are planned. \y 

a. Formal Presentations and Publications 

A presentation about Project WIEDS was made- before the second 

National Urban Education Conference co-sponsored by CEMREL and 

the Milwaukee Public Schools. July 9-13, 1979, 1n Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. These papers are being published and disseminated by 

CEMREL. . 

Three proposals have been submitted and accepted ffr pre- 

\ 

sentations about Project* WIEDS in the 1980 Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association. These presentations, 
will not only be read before the AERA, but will also be published 
in the American Education Research Journal . 

Other opportunities for presentations are being pursued. 

b. Informati on Clearinghouses 

The WIEDS staff has already filed its 1978 Final Report 
and its 1978 Executive Summary with the Educational Resources 

» 
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Information Canter (ERIC) ClaaHnghouit on Urban Education and tht 
1978 Exacutlvt Summary witt) tht Rtsourca and Rtfarral Strvica. 
An Extcutlvt Summary of the 1979 Final Raport will alto -be fUtd 
with these two clearinghouses and with tha National Clearinghouse 
for Bilingual Education. ' 

* m 

Council for Educational Development -and Research and Regional '. 
Exchanges '. 

A -copy of the Executive Summary of the 1979 Final* Report will 
be submitted to the Council for Educational Development afd Research 
(CEDaR) and to each of the seventeen Research and Development 
Centers and Regional Educational Laboratories. The Regional 
Exchanges associated with the centers and laboratories have wide- 
spread regional circulation. The R & D Report of the SEDL Region, 
for example, is maile^to 717 individuals and agencies representing 
all aspects of education: HEAs, SEAs, LEAs, the ,22 Education 
Service Centers in Texas, education associations, education editors 
of newspapers, and others Interested and involved 1n education. 
Many of these individuals and agencies are particularly concerned 
about desegregation, bilingual and multicultural education, and 
SD/IE. Examples of these are: Tribal Education Coordinator, 
Mescalero Apache Tribe, Mescalero, New Mexico; Communications/ 
Information Section, State Department of Education, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Chairman of the Department of Elementary Education, East 
Texas State University; Professor of Education/Director of Teacher 
Corps, University of Oklahoma; Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
Archdiocese of San Antonio (TX) Schools; Director of Student Field 
Experience, University of Texas, Austin; Assistant Superintendent, 
Bryant Public Schools, Bryant, Arkansas; Educational- Consultant, 



Educational Plann1ng/£va1uat1on Services, Magnolia, Arkansas, 
Dlrtctor of Bilingual Education. Sou thwest Texas Statt University,' 
San Marcos K Texas \ Qutit Committee/, Jtfferson Federation of 
Teachers, Meta1r1t, Louisiana; Director, Boston Mountain Educa- 
tlonal Coop., Prairie Gro*r, A&ansasi National Education Task 
Force de la Raza, University, of /lew Mexico, Albuquerque, H.M. 

d. Journals * 

WIEOS Executive Summaries will be sent to education journals 
which announce results of significant educational research.; 
Generally, these journals are^f three different orientations: 
(1) general education, (2) educational research, and (3) equal 
educational opportunity, though they frequently overlap. ^ 
1) General education journal's include those published by state 
and other education associations. Examples o/ these are the 
Texas State Teachers. Association 's Outlook, .and the Associa- 
tlon for Curriculum and Development's Educational Leadership * 
f 2) Those education journals more oriented to jresearch Include 
Ph1 Beta Kappa's Phi Beta Kappan ,»and several published by 
• schools of education, as the Teachers Coljege Record (Columbia 
University)- and Journal of Negro Education (Howard University). 
'La Red/The Net serves the function of announcing research and 
development activities especially concerned with Hispanic 
education. 

3) Important journals stressing equal educational opportunity 
developments arg Integrateducation and f^ogress: A Report of 
Desegregation Trends in the States' . 

e. Federal, R egion al, State, Local Agencies . 
Direct dissemination is planned to appropriate education J 
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agencies at various levels. Those at the regional level with 1 
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rtsp&nslbllltles outside the SEDL region will be informed of 
the results of the WIEDS' study. These Include each of the , 
twelve federal Offices for C1v1l Rights, and the 33 federal ly- 
. funded Desegregation Assistance Centers (DACs): 14 Race DACs, 

. .... t . . 

9 National Origin DACs. and lO^ex DACs. 

\ Each State Education Agency ,,w1 11 receive WIEDS' Executive 

Summary. fc " + \ 

' r * ■ •' . 

Tft£5e state and federal regional agendas are also to be , 
contacted/for a mailing list of LEAs Involved, or are apt to be 
/ 1nvol ved,wj thin a year, 1n desegregation. These LEAs will also 
S* 1 be sent an Executive Sunmary and other appropriate information 
about WIEDS Project findings. The 39 LEAs which agreed to 
participate in the WIEDS SD/IE analysis will a*lso receive direct 
mailings, 
f. Education Associations 

Included among the professional education associations which 

* » 

will receive an Executive Summary of the 1979 Final Report are: 

National Education Association r 
National Education Association—Black Caucus 
American Federation of Teachers 

Association of Supervisors and Curriculum Development 
American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education 
• National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education 

| State Education Associations/Associations of School 

* Administrators/Associations Qf School -Boards 

National Council of States on Lnservice Education 
National Council of Urban Education Association 
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.Disagreement/ Agreement v^th Other Results. 

The results of the WIEDS Interviews are generally consistent with 
those of tts survey phase, but there 1s some disagreement. In three of 
the eight goal areas there was agreement of findings of what were the 
most frequently used strategies. Indications are, however, that there 

7 *■ ' v 

was more agreement on which were the most effective. 

In Goal Area I, the desegregation of faculty/staff strategy found 
most- effective 1n the survey was, Increasing the number of minority staff ~~ 
The most frequently* used strategy by the interview LEAs, and probably by 
most districts, was reassignment of staff/faculty. Evidently, however, 
especially in terms of positive race relations, the more successful 
technique in the interview schools was hiring additional minority staff. 
Possible benefits from this strategy include: (1) an opportunity for 
more multicultural perspective in the schools, (2) more opportunities for 
students to see minorities' in positions of responsibi 1 1 ty and authority, 
thus supporting a more positive self -concept Jor the minority children,, 
and (3) increased minority community support for desegregation/integration. 

In Goal Area II, promotion of parental involvement and/or communication 
with the community, the most successful strategy in both the survey and 
interviews was use of a di strict/ conlmunity iVaison person or advisory 
group. Liaison with law officials was considered the most significant 

< j c 

strategy for crisis resolution in Goal Area III. For crisis prevention 

the respondents favored administrators' working directly but informally 

with the people involved. Data from the -interviews indicate that SD/IE, 

multicultural perspective, and race relations strategies can also be 
effective in preventing crises. 



Use of multicultural materials was most frequently cited for 
effective tnfusjon'of multicultural perspective <Goa1 Area IV) Into 7 
the schools. Interview data Indicate, however, that use of these 
materials did not permeate all schools, and that multicultural audio- 
visual materials were frequently not easily accessible for teachers. 

To promote compensatory education for minority children (Goal Area 

♦ 

V) survey respondents showed that thel r ^popular and most effective 

strategy, was an Increased number of teacher aides. This 1s probably 

not 1n disagreement with the finding^that the Interview schools, found 
the use of Title I most effective, because many of them used a large 
part of those Title funds to hire teacher aides. » 

For Goal Area VI, promotion of positive race relations , survey and 
interview respondents disagreed about what was the most -effective 
strategy. Survey CO administrators said that they found It to be 
minority participation in extracurricular a"cTTvTties. Interviewees said 
that for their situations it was more important to work directly on 
improvement of teacher/staff/students' attitudes and their concerns for 
racial issues. 

Survey data show that those districts' most effective SD/IE activity, 
to facilitate desegregation/integration (Goal Area VII) was classroom 
management training. Interview respondents preferred training for use 
of multicultural -bilingual materials, cultural Awareness, and communi cap- 
tion skills. As far as effects on race relations and group support. for 
desegregation,' communications skills training was evidently most effective 

Two findings that were not possible through .the format of surveying 
CO administrators was afforded by interviewing administrators, faculty, 
students, and parents and- by analyzing SD/IE programs. By interviews - 
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£nd program analysts 1t was found that (1) considerable Improvement 
1s needed tn all components of SD/IE so U'can be more effective, and 

(2) SD/IE has ltttle desegregat1on/1ntegrat1on-related content and must 
Include much more 1n order to Improve education In desegregated schools. 

In Goal Area VIII, administrative procedures to facilitate desegre- 
gation/Integration , both survey and interview CO administrators used 
federal program funds. Survey districts made proportionally greater 
use. of ... Emergency School Aid Act money and Interview districts used both 
ESAA and Title I funds. 

Generalizations and Implications for Future Research and Action. 

It seems clear, from the WI EDS Project (1) review of desegregation 
and SD/IE- literature, (2) analysis of U. S. Commission on Civil Rights 
desegregation case studies and NIE Desegregated Schools Ethnographies, 

(3) survey and interview results, and (4) analysis of SD/IE programs', 
that there ts a significant lack of effective SD/IE planning, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation ^ and an even greater lack of attention to desegre- 
gation/integration and bilingual education. This 1s evidently true io^ 
the nation generally, as it is in the SEDL region. 

. When Gregory R. Anrig, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, 
challenged state education leaders to take the lead in desegregation, 
he could have been talking to local leaders, in the SEDL region or any- 

9 

where, as wel 1 : 

It isn't easy- It isn't popular. There is little company out 
on the end of the political Tlmb. But nothing in the 
Constitution says that the right "to equal treatment under law 
depends on group consensus ( Progress , Fall 1978). 

There 1s no general public understanding of what constitutes equal educa- 
tional opportunities, thus there is no general public commitment to' equal 
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educational opportunities. Until there U such understanding and commit- 
ment, It will continue to be difficult for educational leaders to Imple- 
ment desegregation and Integration. It would help 1f the leaders them- 
selves understood and were committed to equal educational opportunity. 
Apparently few understand* as Mr. Anr1g*does, that "there 1s a need to 
promote quality Integrated education once desegregation has been 
accomplished." Anrlg 1s one of the relatively few promoting the realiza- 
tion that "desegregation 1s but the beginning of_what should be a process 
of education improvement" for minority and Anglo children alike ( Progress , 
FallJ978). _ 

The 1979-1980 Joint Annual Convention of the Texas Association of 
School Boards and the Texas Association of School Administrators (TASB- 
TASA) provides a case in point. Its theme was "Educational Leadership - 
for the 1980's," anoMts "Welcome" to participants reminded them that 
they are the "top appointed and elected educational decision-makers" J,n 
their communltlesyand that they "must be Initiators- and Implementors of 
programs which will provide" students with an "educational background 
second to none." To help prepare- these leaders for their responsibility 
in accomplishment of this goal, the conference provided them "with 
the state's foremost forum on public education." It is apparent from 
the content of the conference that Its planners believed that what 
these administrators and board members needed most was, by far, public 
relations instruction from public relations presentors. Included among 
min1-clin1c topics was one on fjow "to explain declining test scores to 
the public, and come out looking go*od." Other sessions dealt with public 
relations and finance, as how to pass a school bond issue. Almost as 
many topics were devoted to the educational leaders' reacting to legis- 
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latlve acts and judicial decisions Indicating what are the schools' 
responsibilities to children. J * . y 
By the absence of certain content from the TASjJ-TASA convention, 1t 
1s also evident what Its planners felt was not a nee^ of these educational 
leaders, or at least not a high priority need, There were no sessions 
offered on -desegregation, Integration, eo,ual educational opportunity, nor 

r 

multicultural education content other than a bilingual topic Included as , s 
part of a^*esentat1on by a SEOL team.-* '— . 

Thls^is not to say that Texas 1s alone 1n such prioritizing by 
school leaders. In 1978 the National Center for Educational Statistics 
published results of a sampl ing pol 1 of administrators around the 
country which indicated that of fourteen topics, finance was their 
greatest concern, curriculum was near the bottom, and civil rights at the 
bottom. From the administrators' and board members' points of view, they 
must have money in order to operate th& schools, and they must have 
support of the voters and taxpayers to have money and jobs. And 
administrators' concerris_^about declining confidence in the schools and 
declining public will'ingness to finance schools, at the levels education 
leaders want, are well founded (as indicated, for example,, in the "Annual 
Gallup Poll of the. Public's Attitude Toward Public Schools" in Phi Delta 
Kappan , issues 1969-1979). The interrelated issues of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and quality of education are an important part of a 
growing sense of general* urgency about the nation's public schools. 



* This is not to be. construed as implying that school public relations people 
are Insensitive to desegregation or other'^tudent -rights . For example, The 
National School Public Relations Associatfonvhas published Des egregation: 
How Schoo ls Are M eeting Historic Ch allenge (1973K one of the best earlier 
handbooks for school and community members, as well as Student Rights. . . 
(1976) and others. 
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Probably many administrators ar^ not willing to conctm themselves about 
desegregation/Integration or more effective SD/IE until they are forced 
to do so, or they feel that they have general public support for them, 
or they are convinced that the costs (political as well *s financial) are 
more than offset by benefits. v 

The Implications for WIEDS and other desegregation projects in this 
situation are four: (1) disseminate, as. widely as practical, information 
about the benefits of desegregation and integration, (2) develop guide- 
lines and models to make effective SD/IE to facilitate desegregation/ 
integration as easily accomplished as possible, (3) provide technical 
assistance to staffs of appropriate SEAs and regional agencies to facili- 
tate desegregation/integration, and (4) expand research and action to 
promote and facilitate desegregation/integration, bilingual education, 
and other multicultural education concerns as Indicated in the "Recom- 
mendations for Future Research and Action" below. 

Unless these areas of research and action are attended to, most 
districts will continue with "inexpensive," though not necessarily cost 
effective, traditional, convenient, one-shot workshops which require 
1 ittle thought or effort, and which may provide teachers with something 
they can "do Monday" and perhaps even some lesson plans to go with the 
hew textbook, fclost administrators and parents and other community 
members apparently believe that their schools are at least sufficiently 
"desegregated," and they have little or no concept that there is anything 
else that can be done to improve school conditions and relations after 
desegregation has taken place. 

WIEDS data is only one of many reliable sources that strongly points 
to a pressing need for more SD/IE and teacher training in areas of 
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cultural awareness, human relations, training for evaluation and use of 
multi-ethnic and bilingual materials. The question 1s raised* "How can 
teachers who had no prior training or experience with culturally and 
linguistically different children be expected to cope with these chll- 
dren? M WIEDSJ* interview findings Indicate that ^Ungual education (BE) 
programs are^ln effect a "part" of the curriculum and Instructional 
programs in those areas where there are concentrated populations of 

Hi spanics But questions are rai sed concern! ng di strict goals , public 

policy, staffing, compliance with Lau. vs. Nichols , and lastly, possible 
'conflict with desegregation when it is not incorporated in a court-ordered 
plan and there are more than 8,000 Hispanic students in that district. 

One teacher, who was interviewed had been in an all-minority elemen- 
tary school prior to desegregation and taught bilingual education, 
stated that after the court order, he was reassigned to a 
previously all-white school where the majority of the students were 
still white. A sprinkling of Hispanics were bused In, but unfortunately 
not enough to maintain a bilingual "program" per se. That portion of 
his time once devoted to teaching BE was now divided up among electives 

4 

such as PE, music, and art. This same teacher also said that there was 
a need to hire more minority teachers. This is only one example of 
several who expressed concern about schools' not meeting Hispanic children 
needs--cognitively, linguistically, and culturally. 

More research into Hispanic education concerns is needed. Hispanics 
already constitute a major segment of the Southwestern United States and 
they are the nation's fastest growing population group. The relatively 
little research as to how desegregation and bilingual education affect 
them indicates that more study is needed and that'SD/IE is needed to 
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Increase awareness of Hispanic culture,*- cognitive styles, and education 
needs and goals, Other critical areas 1n which discrimination 1s affecting 
H1span1cs, such as mental health, housing, and unemployment are directly 
related to education and desegregation. 

Historically, desegregation has been a black/white Issue. But segre- 
gation of the linguistically different students (Chinese, Hispanic, and other) 
has been a part of the educational system 1n the Southwest for many years. 

Cases show that these students were "grouped" apart from black and white 

students 1n the classrooms and 'schools (ZlrkeT, 1976). It was «not until 
1970, 1n Cisheros vs. Corpus Chrlstl Independent School District that a 
federal district court ruled that "Mexican Americans are an Identifiable 
ethnic minority group for the purposes of public school desegregation." 

In actual desegregation planning, the federal courts would now consider 

La t1 no students TrT deTermining whether a unitary school system was IrT 
operation and would also prohibit school' districts from classifying 
Hispanics as white and then Integrating them with blacks to meet court 
desegregation orders. Therefore, this once neglected area of school 
policy 1n many areas of the Southwest is now Involving many districts with 
a Vi1 gh concentration. of Hispanics, such as in Texas and New Mexico. More 
study is- needed not only in Hispanic-Anglo desegregation/integration, but 
in tri-ethntc schools involving blacks and Native Americans as we'll. 

Other research projects involving Hispanics are bei^g done primarily 

i 

in California. These include the Rand Study and ethnographic research 
called a "Multicultural School/Environment Study." It is imperative 
tha* more research be carried out in the Southwest since it is practi- 
cally "untouched" in the areas of desegregation, bilingual education, 
and SD/IE. Overall, the benefits and findings would be of great value 
to educators, political policy makers, and Hispanics 1n general. 

r 
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In bilingual education (BE) slnct the Elementary/Secondary Education 
Act in 1968, and especially after the Lau vs. Nichols (1974) decision 
requiring that limited English speaking or non-English speaking children 
be taught 1n their native tongue, countless "experts" 1n the field, 
college courses and departments, organlMtlons (local, state, national), 
and court decisions have grown out of the. concept of BE. Bilingual, 
education may raise as miny xenophobic fears in many communities as 

busing and Title IX For this reason 1t often becomes necessary to ' 

promote BE against the current popular opinion (Gonzalez, 1979). 

E. Recommendations for Future Research and Action 

Findings from the WIEDS Study imply several significant areas of 
future research and action. These implications fall into more or 
less definable categories: (1) Tri/mul ti -ethnic desegregation, (2) 
bilingual education and desegregation, (3) SD/IE, (4) general, and (5) 
implementation. 

1. Tri/mul ti-ethn1c desegregation. . . 

The social dynamics are considerably differ#)t when there are 
more than two ethnic groups of significant numbers present in a school 
than when there are only two. More study is needed on these dynamics 
and their implications. • 

1) What actions are most effective in preventing/resolving 
tensions and promoting understanding among groups involved 
in tri/mul ti-ethnic desegregation and integration? 

2) Is there validity to the concept of social distance in multi- 
ethnic desegregation/integration? If so, what are the implica 
cations of this? 
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3) Art thtrt dlfftrtnt t^ftcts whtn Hispanic* art clas$1f1td as 
* wMtt than whan classlfitd as a stparatt and distinct racial 

group? If so, what art tht Implications of this? 

4) What effects can bt exptcttd whtn thtrt art socio-tconomlc 

v 

status differences within the groups? Between the groups? 

What are the implications of 'this? 
Bilingual education and desegregation/Integration. " 

The emergi ng Hispanic population, - the outcomes and the longevity _____ 

of BE, and the controversial issue of desegregation should provide an 
impetus to do further research in such areas as: _ 

1) What is the relationship between BE (Spanish) and successful 

v 

desegregation strategies. 

2) What is the relationship between BE and desegregation when 
languages/cultures other than Hispanic are involved? 

3) Should Black English be considered a language for purposes of 
BE? 

4) What are minority attitudes toward desegregation/BE (such as 

m 

Hispanic concerns regarding their welfare and stake in the 
educational arena- and in getting equal educational opportunities)? 

5) What bilingual/multicultural approaches, techniques, and' 
strategies help teachers most in teaching equitably in 
bilingual/multicultural groups? 

Staff Development/Inservice Education. 

The WIEDS Study indicates a number of discrepancies which limit 
the effectiveness of current practices in SD/IE and is the basis for 
the following recommendations for research and action: 

a. Research. 

1) What are the existing models for SD/IE? 
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2) . Can any of these models be applied to facilitate effective 

desegregation/Integration? 

3) What new models for SO/IE need to be developed? 

4) What models are most effective- fn promoting desegregation/ 
Integration? 

5) Do different school situations (e.g., size, ethnicity, 

» r X 

history of race relations, community setting) need different 
models? 

6) How can these models be effectively evaluated? 

7) How can cost effectiveness of SD/IE be determined? 

8) What technical assistance is most effective 1n implementing - 

ft 

SD/IE? 
b. Action. 

1) Development of effective SD/IE models, is needed to assist 1n 
implementation of desegregation and Integration. 

2) Technical assistance is needed to train appropriate LEA, SEA, 
and regional agency personnel for systematic long-range 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of SD/IE. 

3) Dissemination of information, guidelines, and models for SD/IE 
Is needed.- 

General Equal Educational Opportunity. * 

Other research questions and needs for action which overlap and 
impinge upon desegregation/integration and bilingual concerns have 

v 

also been brought to the surface by the WIEDS Study, 
a. Research. 

1) What. are the most effective actions to take to educate the 
general public about the benefits of desegregation and 
integration and to involve them in the processes? 




2) What art the most effective actions to takt to educate non- 
certified school personnel about the benefits of desegregation 
and Integration and to Involve them 1n the processes? 

3) What are the most effective actions to take to sensttlze 
higher education agency staff and faculty, especially of the 
colleges of education, to the 'benefits of desegregation and 
integration and to Involve them in the processes? 

4) Are minority males the victims of more discrimination than 

others? If so, what remedies are available to counter this? 

. What new remedies need to be developed? 
5t Is shade of skin a factor in discrimination against minorities 
• , in schools and classrooms? If so, what remedies are available 
to counter this? 

6) What effect does sOcio-economic status have in desegregation/ 
integration and bilingual education situations? If discrimina- 
tory, what remedies are available to counter this? 

7) Is socio-economic status a factor in' the hiring and promotion 
of minority administrators? If so, what remedies are available 
to counter this? 

8) Is sex discrimination a factor in ^he hiring and promotion of 
minority administrators? If so, what remedies are available 
to counter this? 

9) To what extent call race, ethnic, socio-economic, sex, and other 
prejudices in schools bp deaTt with in the same workshops and « 

_ other SD/IE activities'? 
,10) Is there a different pattern of years in position and age at 
time of promotion for minority administrators than for Anglo 
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administrators? If so, what are tha Implications of this? 
IT) Do minority administrators more than Anglo administrators 
perceive local civil rights- groups as^exertlng more prtssurt 
to desegregate schools? If so, what art the Implications of 
this? 

12) Do those LEAs w1th*more persbnally Involved- minority adminis- 
trators experience less disruption while implementing desegre- 

» * 

gation? If so, what are the implications of this? 

' Actions. 

1) There is a need to sensitize H£A staff and faculty, particu- 
larly those of colleges of education, to the peed for muTtl- 
cultural/bilingual education for HEA students. 

2) There is a need for technical assistance to help prepare HEA 
staff ahd faculty, particularly those of colleges of education 
to the. need for'multicul tural/bil ingual education of HEA 
students. v ■ 

3) There is a need to sensitize SEAs' staffs, to the need for 
mu'l ti cultural /biVingu a 1 education in LEAs. * 

♦ 

4) There is a need for technical assistance 4 to help prepare SEA 
staffs to assist LEAs in implementing muKicultural/bi 1 ingual 
education in HEAs. 

5) There \s a need to sensitize LEA staffs and faculties to the 
need for multicultural/bilingual education in LEAs. 

6) There is a need for technical 'assistance to ftelp prepare LEA 
staffs and faculties in implementing multicultural/bilingual 
education in LEAs. 
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Implementation. ' . - 

A major product ©f the' research sfhould be, of course, what are 
the most effective actions to take. In a satise, 1t must also Inquire 
as to how to get the action taken. After 1t has been determined what 



strategies arV-most effective In promoting positive race relations and 
a school /el asSVoom atmosphere that 1s< conducive to learnlng^'moriK .» ; 
elective ways need to be found to get the strategies Implemented. , 

PubH shea* research Indicates that voluntary desegregation efforts 
Ire few; tentative, and generally, ineffectual . App^pemtly, even 1 ess 
A being done to promote^ntegration and effective BE. The questions 

> ....... 

of when and*' how to implement each remedy must be considered con- 
constantly if they are to be answered effectively (Zirkel, 1969). 

■ * * 

a. Research. \ 

„1) Should there be more court-ordered desegregation, integration, 
and BE? 

t * ■ 

.2) How can voluntary efforts be promoted and made more effective? 
3) Is monitoring necessary? 
' 4) What monitoring is most effective? 

5) How can' school administrators and board members' and, the 
general community best be informed of the benefits of desegre- 
gation/integration? 

6) What are the existing models for change , processes in schools? 

7) Can any of these models be applied- to facilitate effective 
desegregation/integration, and bilingual education? "V* . - 

8) What new models for change processes need to' be developed for 
effective implementation of desegregation, integratyjrrr and 
bilingual education? 
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9) What technical assistance inmost effective 1npromot1ng a 
change process to implement desegregation, Integration, and 
bilingual education,? 

♦ 

Action. . - 

1) Change process models need to be" applied ty> the Implementation 
of desegregation, integration, and blUpgual education. 

2) Technical assistance 1s needed to train appropriate LEA, SEA, 
-— and regional agency personnel to apply «,hange process models 

to the implementation of desegregation, Integration, and 
bilingual education. . 

3) Dissemination of Information, guidelines, and models fdr 
change 1s -needed. 



* 
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1 



State . 

^ - m 

District 



Interviewer 



Date of Interview 



CENTRAL OF FICE STAFF MEMBER INTERVIEW - Su mmary of Interview 1 
Name of Person Interviewed •■ » Code No.: 



Current Position 



Previous Position( s) Held 



Age: 20-29_ 

Sex: M 

Race: Anglo 



30-39 



Black 



Education: Final Degree 



40-49 



Over 50 



Spanish Surname 



Other 



Specfial ization 



Training Related to Desegregation: 



Personal involvement in desegregation in this school/district: 
Limited General . In-depth . 

« 

INTERVIEWER'S "P0INTS-T0-N0TE" : 



ERIC 



Time: 
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CENTRAL OFFICE STAFF INTERVIEW 
(Backgro und Information.) 

1. For how many years have you been a ; ' 1n this district? 

a. less than 1 year b. 1-2 years c. 3-5 years 

d. 6' to 10 years, e. If over 10 years, exact years . . 

(Now, more directly to des egregation...) 

la. What does the term "desegregation" mean to you? (Check each response 
mentioned.) 

(1). End of segregation. 

p (2). Bringing students of different races'/ethnic groups together 

in schools. 

(3). Racial balancing. 

(4). Includes teachers and staff as well as students. 

(5). People of different races cooperating with and understanding 

each other. 

. (6). Busing. 

(7). Other (specify): 



(8). Other (specify): . 

_____ _____ / 

lb. Does "desegregation" mean the same thing to you as "integration"? 
(No "right" or "wrong" answers.) 

(1)._ Yes/ (2). No 

A (3). How do they differ? 
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CENTRAL OFFICE STAFF INTERVIEW ) 

Page 2 / | 



t 



2a. What agency ordered desegregation of this district? (Check each named.) 

.(1).. Federal court , (4). State court 

. (2). U.S. Office for Civil _J5). Other state agency 

Mghts . . 0% . (specify): 



J3). U.S. justice Department k ~ 

, (6). This district 

_(4). Other federal agency 



(specify); (7). Other (specify):. 



2b • What are the goals of desegrega t ion for this" d istrlct ass et by (agency 
which ordered Its desegregation)? • 

2c. Have these goals been met? 4> 
(1). Y es/ (2). __No 

(3) . If no, wh^'not 1 ? 

(4) . How close is the district to meeting them? 
2d. What to you are the goals of desegregation? 

(!)• Same as above/ (2). Different from above 

2e. Have these goals been met? 

r (1)- LJes/ (2).__ J No 

(3) . If no, why not? 

, (4) . How close 1s the 

• district to meeting 
them? 

3. What has been your personal involvement with the district's desegregation 
process? (Interviewers will .define terms. ) <a 

(1). Limited/ (2)._ _General/ .■ (3),^ Indepth 

c • (Community and parent involvement . ) 

1. When the district first began to desegregate, what was the overall atmosphere 
in the schools? 

a. Calm/ b. 1 Mild disruption. c. What was done to resolve it? 

d. Anticipated- crisis. e. What was done in preparation? 

f. C risis. g. What was done to resolve the crisis? h. How effective 

was it? 



NTRAl 
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OFFICE INTERVIEW 



2a. What racial groups are present in your community *i 

b. 



Are they more or less 
supportive of desegregation 
now than when desegregation c. " Included In* 



began? 
(Circle o^e for each) 

More Less Don't Know 



desegrega- 
tion plan? 



_(1). Hispanic (specify) 



(2) . Black (Afro-American) 

(3) . American Indian (specify) 

(4) . Whitfe (specify) 



M v. 
M 

M 

M 



4 



OK 
OK 

OK 

DK 



3a. We want to find out how your district has promoted community Involvement 
and sought to improve communication with the community. Did the district 
use: » 



(1 
(2 

(3 

(4 

(5 
(6 

(7 

(8 
(9 



Rumor/informa.tion center 

District/school -community liai son 
or advisory groups 

Media use (press release/ press- 
conference, interviews, etc.) 

Written information to parents 
or others (includes newsletters, 
other) 

"Neighborhood coffees" 

Publ ic forums , specifically 
arranged to discuss desegregation 

Speaking to church/social or' other 
groups 



Community 



Nlai 



son workers 



Human relations or other training 
for parents/community. 



(10). Community centers in schools 



Yes No 

Y N v, 

Y N 

Y N 

N- 
N 

N 

N 

N* 

N 
N 



b. Was 1t effective? 
Vew None Somewhat 



Y 
Y 



V 
V 
V 

V 

V 



Y 
Y 

Y 
Y 



V 
V 

V 
V 



N 

H 
N 

N 

N 

N 
N 

N 
N 



S 
S 

s 

s 
s 



s 
s 

s 
s 



. ERIC 
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CENTRAL OFFICE 1%ERVIEW 
Page 5 T v 




plow, I am going to ask.you some questions about the methods used here In this 
district to implement de| |Q regatl6n/integratiQn with staff, faculty, ana 1 " 
students. ' ' ■ ' * ~ * " 



la. Was teacher/staff reassignment used in this district to help desegregate 

.ti'i 



* • faculty within your schools? 

ft. * 



Yds No d. How well has 1t 

worked? 



a. (method above) Y N j 

e. Any problems? 

Old your — - - --- — ' -• ~— - - - - - - 

district b. Increase the njjmber'of 'v 

minority staff? Y N . 

How about c. Any other (specify)? Y % N 



2a. We want to know what staff development activities the/central office has 

provided school personnel to assist them in implementing desegregation; 1^. 
has the district provided: . £ 

• b. . c. Who _» 

' x Hours in attended? 

" ■ Yes " ■ No training CO-Pr-T-^NC-Pa-S -o* 
f . \ ■ ~* ^ - 

'»•■ (1). Training for evaluation and * 

use of- multiethnic materials Y N . CO Pr T C NG Pa S _ 

* r 

(2)/ Coirmuni cations skills training Y . N CO Pr T C NC Pfc S _ 

1 ^ ' 

/ *(3). Training- in cultural awareiW, ' 

stereotyping Y ,-/^\ _____ CO Pr T C NC Pa S J 



. (4).' training in ethnic linguistic V 

patterns ■ , N _____ CO Pr T C NC Pit S 

(5) . Training for evaluation and ' 
, use of- bilingual materials Y N . CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

•' r' ; . ■ ■ ■ .\ 

(6) i Classroom management trcaining^ * Y N ______ CO Pr^T C NC Pa S 

, ' **■ 

• (>). Disciplinary skills training "V N GO Pr T C NC Pa S 

'« (8).. -Behavior mddif1ca4:ioj| training Y N COPr T C NQ Pa S 

: (9>. Teaching, efftect1veness training Y N /CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

* . * « v.- ; C f ' * 

(10). Leadership effectiveness ' 4 . 

training.^.* . ^„ , ; -Y N- , . , CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

V (11).. 'Value; clarification graining ♦ Yr N " _J V ,00 Pj*T C NC Pa S 

• -(12). Reality therapy* graining . V * N . j : CO Pr T,C NC Pa S 

% . • ■ " 
* * . ^ . ' - • i , -. 1 *. • , * 

* * 161 ' :" 

\ ' - • - s - v *• 
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CENTRAL OFFICE INTERVIEW 1 , 
Page 6 ■ 

v . (Hours in (Who attended?) £ 

Yes. No training) CO-Pr-T-C-NC-Pa-S « 

(13) . Other (specify) Y N CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

(14) . Other (specify) - y N ! CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

/ (15). Other (specify) . V Y^' N CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

2e. Was the desegrejatTon 1nserv1ce specified In the desegregation plan? 

OK. . All/ (2). Only part/ (3)._ None 

: • • 2f . Who Initiated Inservice? ! 

(1). Central Office 

^ (2). Principals^ 

> ' ; 
A - , • . ( 3) . Teachers / 

~&& 

* , (4) . Committee 
. --^ _(5). Othejt (specify) 



2g. If Tommi ttee^ who c^mpri&es it?- 

2h. Who planned the desegregation inservtce? 

(1) . District Tevel ' ' 

i 

(2) . Principals* 
^_(3). Teachers 

(4K Outside consultant(s) 



, (5). Committee * 

s . _(6). Other (specify) 

2i., If committer fanned, who comprises it? 

2j. Who conducted the inseryice? " 

.* « ♦ 

( 1) • Central Office personnel (specify) 
' (2) . Personnel in building where conducted 



(3). Other {Jfstrict personnel (Specify) 
J4). Outside consultants) 



_(5). Other' Specify ) 



CENTRAL {OFFICE INTERVIEW 
Page 7 ) 



2k.. How* are qualified presentors, selected to conduct inservice? 
21., How was the inservice evaluated? 

2m. How have students benefitted- from the staff development? 



) 



Sr 
1 



x 



2n. What other staff development activities has the di^n^ict considered and 
'not provided? 2o. Why not? 

2p. What other staff development activities might tjie^fji strict provide in 
the near future (this year or next)? " 

3a k As a result of desegregation, has your district initYa£ed a bi lingual , 
y curriculum? 

< 

b. Did this help in c. Part of 

\ - your desegregation' desegregation 

; efforts? plan? 

■ Yes No Yes. No Yes No 

(1) t Bilingual 

curriculum Y N Y N Y N 

(2) . Multicultural 

curriculum »' Y N Y N Y N 

(3) . Compensatory* ■ . ' J 
education ' Y N Y . N Y.N 

(4) ( % Promoted celebra- . * 
tion of ethnic 

holidays Y . M Y • N Y N " 

(5) . Promoted^ desegrega- 
tion of extracur- \ 

' ricuiar activities Y N Y N Y N 

i 

* - (6). Other (specify) Y N Y % N Y N 

• v - , - r • 

4a. Would you say that students of different races in your district get- along -. 
very well, satisfactorily^ or not. well at all? > ' s '• 

' Very well ■ Sati sf actor-fly Not well 

(1). Students'/students VW ' S NW .. . • 

How about- (2>^^tu<lents and teachers of » 
'< different races? ' • VW S , NW 

/■ • * . 

(3). Teachers/teachers • VW S NW, 

f4). Teachers/parents VW * S NW - 
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'. Ap'mlnlstra 



(5) '. Administrators/students 

(6) . Administratprs/>teachers 

(7) . Adm1n.1strators/parent;s 



Very well Satisfactorily • Not wall 

VW S NW 

.. VW ,S NW 

to VW S . NW 



4b. ' ( If more, than two.radal groups are Involved 1n the desegregation plan.) 

• • . • • •••««. • ' • 

(1-a). Are students' race relations* better between any two groups than any 
two? (1-b). Whtch two. groups have the -best. relations?' (i-c) .-Which the 
worst? (1-d). What causes this? ~" 



(2-a). Does any minority group seem to have more difficulty with desegre- 
gation than others?.^ (2-b). If sp, whom? (2tc). Why does this situation 
exist"? 



-s- 

ERLC 



5. Has the district taken any specific action to improve raqe relations amorig 
different groups? „ - 

No • 



« • • a. t 

b. - Yes c. Please describe these actions 

6a. Has district pol icy about discipline changed as'V result of desegregation? 

(1). No/ (2). Yes (3). How? 

6b. Since desegregation began, has there been more, fewer, or the same number 
of suspensions ? 



(1) . Suspensions 

(2) . Expulsions 



I' 



(3). Conferences with parents , about 
disruption by child 



(4) . Corporal punishment- 

(5) . Other (specify) " 



More 
M 
M 

M- 
•M 
" M 



Fewer 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 



Same 
S 




Don't Know 
DK 

DK . 

DK 
DK 
DK 



6c. 



Proportionate to eVir6ilmefit,^d1d thj^sa^e percentage, smaller, percentage, 
or larger|percentage of minori-ty students receive disciplinary action 
than majority students?* -'-JL 



J 



(1) 



Smaller/ 



><2). . / S ame/ (3) 



6d. "Why? 



m ■ 

Larger 



) 
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) 



6e.' 



(1)., Since desegregation, what has been the major discipline problem? 

\2). Hdw large a.problem is" this? (How many Instances per month, % students 

involved, .etc. ) 



6f. Has there been tracking, ability grouping, or" clustering of minority 
students since desegregation? 



(1). . Tracking/ (2). 



Ability grouping/ (3). 



_Cluster1ng 



• 6g. What has/have been the effects of this? J 

7a. What other administrative efforts have been made by the central office 
to facilitate desegregation? 



(l)v 
(3).' 



Fund solicitation/ (2) 



Facility. or equipment Improvement 



Program planning/ (4)._,, Other > 



7b. What y^pre the efjfects of 




ch? 



(Schools wi thin the district. ) 

1. (a) Which school in your district has been most s6ccessful in its desegre- 

* . > 

tion effort? . J , f . . • 

(b) Why do you think this school is more successful than other schools? 

(c) What has this school done d>M£pe*ntly from other schools in the district? 

2. (a) What are teachers doing that facilitates deseqregation/i ntegration? 
(b) How did you find out about these efforts? (c) How do others in the 
district find out? " 



f 7 - (to e valuate the progress o f 'your di stri ct overall ) : 

' 1. (a) What desegregation-related* problems faced by your district do you think 
have been resolved Or. are beingv resolved? (b) How? (May have already told 
how. If so, skip to next'O $ '. 

* 

* 

2. What desegregation-related problems remain to be resolved? 

3. (a) What, other strategies or methods for implementing desegregation' have 
you heard of, or thought of, that you have not yet tried but may in the 
future? (b) Why? - 



\\C 
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State -J Interviewer^ 



District . Date of Intervie w 

School 

PRINCIPAL INTERVIEW - Summar/V Interview 

Name of Person Interviewed i Code No.:- 

Current Position 



Previous Position(s) Held 



Aje: 20-29 30-39 40-49 , Over *>0 

^Sex: M ^ F 



Race: AngJo_ Black ^ $pan^s* Surname - -Other 

Education: Final Degree^ Specialization 

Training Related to' Desegregation L 



~~r- 



Personal involvement in desegregation in this schoo/di stri ct: 
Limited . General . Inrdepth . 



INTE RVIEWER'S POINTS -TO-NOTE 



Time: 
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PRINCIPAL INTERVIEW 

r 

■» > 

A. (Background Inform ation^.) / 
1. For how many years have you been a - - In this district? 

V 

a. less than 1 year b. _ J.-2 years c. , 3-5 years 

d> 6 to 10 years e. If over 10^ years, exact years . 

B • I IlP)liJIL9r^ di rectly to desegregat ion . . ) 

la. What dQes the term "desegregation" m^an to you? (Check each response 
mentioned, ) 

(1) . End of segregation. 

(2) . Bringing students of different races/ethnic groups together 

in schopl s . 

(3). Racial balancing. 

(4). Includes teachers and staff as well as students. 

(5) . People of different races, cooperating with and understanding 

each other. / 

(6) . Busing. 

(7) . Other (specify): >' S ' 



(8f). Other (specify): 



lb. Does "desegregation" mean the same thing to you as "integratidn"? 
(No "right or "wrong" answers.) 

(1) % . Yes/ (2). No 

(3). How do they differ? 



o 

ERIC 
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Y 

2a. What agency ordered desegregation of this district? (Check each named. ) 
(1). Federal court - \ (4). State court 



(2). U.S. Office for Civil (5). Other state agency 

Rights (specify):: 



(3). U. Sir Justice Department 



(6). this district 



(4). Other federal" agency 

(specify): (7). Other (specify) 



2b. What are the goals of desegregation for this district as $et by (agency 
which ordered its desegregation)? 

• 2c. Have these goals been met? 

(1). Jes/ (2).__ _No 

(3) . If no, why jjot? 

(4) '. How close is ' the. d1 strict to meeting them? 
2d. What to you are the goals of desegregation? 

(1). _Same as above/ (2). Different from above * 

2e, Have these goals been met? 

(1). Yes/ (2). Ho 

(3) . If no, why not? * 

• ■ 

(4) . How dose is the 

district to meeting 
them? 

3. What has been your personal Involvement with the district's desegregation • 
tl process? (Interviewers will define terms.) 

<1)._ Limited/ (2). ' G eneral/ (3) .__Indepth 

C. (Community and parent involvement. ) . 

1. When the district first began to desegregate, wh^t was the overall atmosphere 
t in the schools? 

a ._ Calm/ b. __jMild disruption. c. What was done to resolved? 

d._ ^Anticipated crisis. e. What^ps done in preparation? 

f. Crisis., g*. What was done to resolve the crisis^h? How effective 

. ' . was it? 
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2a. What racial groups are present in your community? 

b. 



Are they more or less 
supportive of desegregation 
now than when desegregation c. 
began? 

(Circle one for each.) 



(1). Hispanic (specify) 



(2) . frlack (Afro-American) 

(3) . American Indian (specify) 

(4) . White (specify) 



More" 

j 

M 
M 

M 

M 



Included In 
desegrega- 
tion plan? 



Less Don't Know 



L 
L 



DK 
DK 

DK 

DK 



,3a. We want to find out how your- district has promoted (Tommunity Involvement 
and sought to improve communication with the communi ty . Did the district 
use: 



(1) . Rumor/ informati on center 

(2) . District/school -community liaison 

or advisory groups 

(3) . Media use (press release, press 

conference, Interviews, etc.) 

(4) . Written information to parents 

or others (1 ncl udes^newsletters , 
other) 

_ , 

(5) . "Neighbortood coffees" 

(6) . Public forums, specifically 

arranged to discuss desegregation 

(7) . Speaking to church/social or other 

groups 

(8) . Community liaison workers 

(g). Human relations or other training 
for parents/communi ty 

r 

(10.) Community centers in schools 



Yes 
Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 
Y 



Y 

,Y 

Y 
Y 



No 
N 

N 

n 

N-' 
N 

N 

N . 
N 

N 
N 



b. Was it effective? 
Very None Somewhat 



V 
V 
V 

V 
V 



N 
N 
N 

N 
N 



S 
S 
S 

S 
S 



V 
V 

V 
V 




N 
N 



S 

s 

s 
s 
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V 



(11 

(12 
(13 
(14 



(16 
(17 



Parents as school employees f 

Parents as volunteer aides in the 
school ; how used? , 



Parents/community members as 
classroom resources 

PTA 



Other parental involvement 
activities (specify) 

* 

Other community involvement 
activities (specify) 

If parents are non-English 
speaking, are communications 
wi th them bi 1 ingual ? 



Yes 
Y 

Y 

Y 
Y 

Y 

Y 



No 
N 

N 

N 
N 

N 

N 

N 



(Was it effective?) 
Yery None Somewhat 



V 

V 

V 
V 

V 

V 



N 

N 

N 
N 

N 

N 



S 

s 

s 
s 

s 

s 



4, 



When desegregation was started in your district, did ypur city's ma.yor 
take a positive public stand toward it, a negative stand, or no position 
at all? • 





< 


Positi ve 


Negative 


No Stand 


Mixed 


a. 


Mayor 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


b. 


the city cdlmcil? 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


c. 


the police chief 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


d. 


business leaders 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


e. 


religious leaders 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


f. 


central office administrators P 


N 


NS 


M 


g. 


school board 




1 N 


NS 


M 


h. 


principals 


P 


^ N 


NS 


M 


i . 


instructional personnel 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


j. 


ci\fil rights leaders 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


k. 


minority group leaders 


* P 


N 


NS 


M 



5. 



(a) How did the media (newspapers, radio, television) portray desegrega- 
tion efforts? (b) Effects? (c) What was their primary source of 1 
information? . . * ■ 
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D. Now, I &in going to ask you some questions about the methods used here in this 
district to Implement desegregation/ in tegration with staffs faculty, and 
students . 

la. Was teacher/staff reassignment used in this district to. help desegregate 
faculty within your schools? 



Yas No d. How well has 1t 

worked? 



e. Any problems? 



a. (method above) Y.« N 

Did your - - 

district b. Increase the number of .* v 

minority staff? Y N 

How about c. Any other (specify)? Y N 

2a. We want to' know what sta_fX_d^eJj)pjTient activities the central office has 
provided school personnel to assist them in implementing desegregation; 
has the district provided: 

b. c. Who 

Hourt; in ' attended? „ 
Yes No training CO-Pr-T-C-NC-Pa-S 

(1) . Training for evaluation and . 

use of multiethnic materials Y . N _____ CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

(2) . Communications skills trairting Y N \ _ C0*Pr T*C NC Pa S 

V 

(3) . Training in cultural awareness, 

stereotyping Y N ' CO Pr T'C NC Pa S 

(4) . Training in ethnic linguistic 

\ patterns Y N • _____ CO Pr J C NC Pa S 

• * 

(5) . Training for evaluation and . •> 

use of bilingual materials Y N t CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

' • (6). Classroom management training Y N / __ CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

(7) . disciplinary skills training Y N , 60' Pr T C Pa S 

(8) . Behavior modification training Y N _______ CO Pr T t NC Pa S 

(9) ." Teaching effectiveness trairving Y N CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

■> ' . , 

(10) . Leadership effectiveness 

training Y N CO Pr T C NC Pa S 

i 

(11) . Values clarification training Y N CO Pr T C. NC Pa S 

(12) . Reality Therapy training Y N CO Pr T C NC Pa S 



PRINCIPAL INTERVIEW 
Page 6 

(Hours in (Who attended?) 

Yes No training? CO-Pr-T-C-NC-Pa-S 

(13) . Other (specify) Y N CO Pr f G NC Pa S 

(14) . Other (specify) Y N ' CO Pr J C NC Pa S 

(15) . Other (specjfy) Y* N CO Pr fee NC Pa S 

3a. , As a result of desegregation, has your district initiated a bilingual 
curritul urn? 4 

b. -Old this help In c- Part of 

your desegregation desegregation 
efforts? i plan?' 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 

(1) , Bilingual 

curriculum • Y N Y N Y N 

(2) . Multicultural 

curriculum Y N Y N Y N 

(3) . Compensatory N 

education Y N Y N Y N 

(4) . Promoted celebra- 
■ tion of ethnic 

holidays Y N Y . N \ Y .. N 

(5) . Promoted desegretja- > ' 

tion of extracur- , - ^ 

ricular activities Y N Y N , Y N 

(6) . Other (specify) Y N Y N Y N 

Would you say that students of different races in your district get along 
very well, satisfactorily, or not well at al.l? 

Very well Satisfactorily NpJL^li 

(1). Students/students . VW S \ NW 

How about (2). Students and teachers of 

different races? VW . S * NW 

(3) . 'Teachers/teachers VW- S /^^ NW 

(4) . Teachers/parents VW S NW . 

(5) . Administrators/students VW . / NW . 

(6) . Administrators/teachers VW \S NW 




(7). Administrators/parents VW «S NW 

v 
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4b. (If more than two racial groups are involved in the desegregation plan.) 

(l-a).Are students' race relations better between any two groups th an 
any other two? (1-b). Which two groups have the best relations? . 
(1-c). Which*' the worst? (1-d). What causes this? 

(•2-a). Does any tni nori ty aroup seem to fcave more difficulty with desegre- • 
gation than others? (2-b). If so, what? (2-c). Why does this situation 

exist?^ , , 

5. Has the district taken any specific action to improve race relations among 
•■; different groups? -- - - - 

a. . No 

» 

b. Yes. c. ^Please describe these actions 

6a. Since desegr-egati on , "have -student d-iscipline problems in the school 

increased, decreased, or remained about,the same? jk 

^ (1)._ ^increased/ .(2). -^remained the same/ (3). ^decreased 

6b. Has school policy about 'discipline ♦Changed as a result of desegregation? 

_ * 
t 

(1). No/ (2)._ Yes C3),. Hgw? ^ % 

6c. ■ Since desegregation began, has' there been more, fewer, or the same number 
' of iy s PJH§J°- n A ^ n y° ur school? ' * ^ 

More Fewer" Same Don't Know 

(1) . Suspensions - M F S DK 

(2) . Expulsions M F S DK 

(3) . Conferences with parents about # • 
disruption by child M F S * DK 

(4) . Corporal punishment M F S* DK 
($h'0ther (specify) M F S DK 

6d. Proportionate to the enrollment, did the same percentage, smaller percentage, 
or s larger percentage of minority students receive di scipl i n^ary "action 
than majority students in your school? • 

*■ 

CO (1). Smaller/- (2). S ame/ (3). Larger # 

6e. Why? * , 



s. 



6f. Has there been tracking* ability grouping, or clustering of minority students 
since desegregation in your school? ■■ s 

(1). Tracking/ . (2)._ Abi 1 ity grouping/ (3).__j Clustering 
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6g. What has/have been the effects of this? 

7. (a) What are teachers doing that facilitates desegregation/integration? 
(b) How did you find out about these efforts? (c) How do others in, the 
district find out? 

8. Besides what you hav/ already told me^what else have you done or>re you 
doing to facilitate ^segregation or salve desegregation-related problems? 

9. (a) What do you think are the mpst effective actions taken by the school 

' to 'facilitate desegregation? (b) To resolve desegregation-related problems? 



(To evaluate the progress of this sqhool.) 

1. (a) What desegregation-related problems faced by your school do you* think 
have been resolved or are being resolved? (b) How? (May have already told 
how. If so, skip to. next.) * 

2. What desegregation-related problems remain to.be resolved? 

f 

3. (a) What other strategies or- methods for implementing desegregation have 
you heard of, or thought of, that you have not tried but may fn the 
future? (b) Why?- ' - • . ' .\ ■ 

4. (ai Based on your experience here and your knowledge of' what has .been « : 
happening in other districts, (both) in this state and nationally, what .do* 
you believe are the most effecti v.e. methods for resolving problems related 

to desegregation? (b) Why these 'methods? • ' 



\ • 

State 



District, 
School 



Interviewer 

4 

Date of Interview 



TEACHER INTERVIEW - Summary* of Interview 

Name of Person Interviewe d j ; Code No. : 

Current Position , , 



v.. 



Previous Pos1t1on(s) He1d_ 



Age: 20-29 
Sex: M 



✓ 30-39 



40-49 



Over 50 



Race: Anglo 



Black 



Spanish Surname_ 



Other 



Education: Final Degree 



Special 1zat1on_ 



Training Related to Desegregation 



Personal Involvement in desegregation in this school/district: 



Limi ted 



General 



In-depth 



INTERVIEWER'S "POINTS-T0-N0TE" : » 



J 



4 Time: 

ERIC 
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_ TEACHER INTERVIEW 

A. (Background Information.) v ; 

1. .What art your main responsibilities In the school?; 

a. What do you teach? * ' , . 

b. What gradf level(s)? , • 4 , ; 1_ 



/ 



• 



2. Do you have any additional duties? Do they Include any of the following? 
; (Check each- response that is mentioned^ ~ - 

a. hall duty 

b. class sporrsor 

c. departmental chairperson 

d. committee chairperson, member 

e. Other (specify) 

3a. How long have'you been with this school? 

(1) . less than 1 year 

(2) . 1-2 years 

(3) . 3-5 years 1 ' 

(4) . 6 or more years, 1f 'more specify ' 

3b. With other schools or positions 1n this district? (No. of years.) 

3c. With other districts? , (No. of years.) ' 

B. (Now, more directly to desegregation/.'.) 

la. What does the term "desegregation" mean to you? (Check each response" 
mentioned. ) 

(1)^ End of segregation v 

(2). Bringing /Students of different ra,ces/ethnic groups together 

1n schools. V 

(3). RacH^V- balancing. 

(4). Includes teachers and staff as wtfll as students. 



. (5). People of different races cooperating with and understanding 

each other. 

0.. % 176 . 
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Pigt 2 f 



(6). Busing. 



(Z)«HKfwr (typify): 



lbv Does H destgregat1on H «mean the same thlag to you as "Integration*? 
(No "right" or "wrong" answer^.) * 



(1).. 



.Yes/ (2).. 



No 



^1 



(3)* How do they differ:? 

C. Now, I am going to -ask you some questions about the methods Used here 1n this 
district to bring about desegregation . . ■ 

la. Have you taugfit 1n desegregated schools prior to being here? - , -> 
• (1). No/ (2). Yes 



lb. If so, what ethnic groups were included? 

(1) . Hispanic (specify) 



2a. 
2b. 



.1 



(2). Black (Afro-American) 
_(3). American Indian (specify)_ 

(4) . White (specify) " 

(5) . Other (specify) 1_ 

(6) . Other (specify)^ 

(7) .. Other (specify) 



Is your classroom desegregated. now? (1). 
If so, what groups are included? 
(1). Hispanic 

(2) . Black (Afro- American) 

(3) . American Indian 

(4) 7 White (Anglo)- 



<No/ (2). 



Yes 



1 



(5). Other (specify) 
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TEACHER 
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INTERVIEW 



\ 



v 



3a 



f 

Has (Increased number of minority staff) been used 1n this school to 
desegregate classrooms and extracurricular activities? 

• b. Was 1t effective? 

M Si very. M SflMahii 



(1). increased number of minority staff . 


Y 


N 


, V 


N 




(2)\ Use of multicultural materials 

* 


Y 


N 


V 


N V 


S 


(3). Ethnic/cultural activities * r 


Y 




V 


N 


S 


( 4). Pupnl 1 n te re t hn 1 c pairing or groupi ng 


Y • 


•N 


V 


N 


s 


(5). Other (specify) 


Y 


N 


V 


N 


s 



4a. 



Have you used (seating arrangements) in your own classroom to desegregate 
classrooms and activities? 



(1) . Seating arrangements 

(2) . Multicultural materials 

(3) . Human 'relations activities for 

students 

(4) . Films, other aydio-vlsual aids 

(5) \ Other (specify) 



Yes 
Y 
Y 

Y 
Y 
Y 



No 

N 

N 

N * 

N 

N 



b. Was 1t effective? 
Very ■ Not Somewhat 



r v 
v 

v 
v 
v 



N 

N 
N 
N 



s 

s 

s 
s 
s 



5. 



6a 



(a)* Have you heard of any techniques or strategies attempted by other teachers 
to facilitate the desegregation of students? (b) What worked best for them? 
(c) Least? • 

/ . N * 

Has your school used (telephone calls by faculty) to communicate with r 



minority-majority parents? 



b. Was 1t effective? 







Yes 


No 


Very 


Not 


Somewhat 


(1) 


. Telephone calls by 'faculty 


% Y 


N 


V 


N 


S 


(2) 


. Newsletters/written Information 


Y 


N 


V 


N 


S 


(3) 


. Media advertising 


Y 


.N 


V 


N 


' s 


(4) 


. "Back tq, school" night 




N 


V 


N 


s 


(5) 


. Home visits to students' homes 


•Y 

> 


N 


V 


N 


s 


(6) 


. Other (specify) 


Y 


N 


V 


N 
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- Yes Tjo 

(7). If parents are non-English speaking, 

are communications bilingual? Y.N 

6c. At school -parent-community meetlnas, are both minorities/majorities 

represented? (1). JfesA (2). *»' No. (d) Proportional to 

population? (1). Y es/ (2). » N o/ (3). X . 

(e) In schools where this 1s a problem, what can be done to Increase 
attendance of all groups? (f). What m1$ht work but has not yet been tried? 

e 

7a. Have your efforts^ to communicate- with parent's , Increased/decreased as a 
result of desegregation? • -v - 

(1). Yes/ (2). __No/~ (3). _Ho change 

7b. If you do make an effort .to communicate with parents, 1s 1t usual ly '1n 
regard to: » 

Yes No 

(1) . Discipline problems in your classroom? Y N 

(2) . Child's progress? Y N < 

(3) . Incite them to a school social?' * Y N 

(4) . Other (specify) Y N > 

8a. Have you heard of any techniques or strategies' tried by other teachers 

elsewhere to communicate with parents? (1). . Yes/ (2) . _No. 

(b). What were they and how welT d1<i they work? 



9a. Have any d1str1ct-w1de changes been made 1n the curriculum (e.g. / bilingual 
education) since desegregation? 

« b. Was It effective? 
Yes No Yes No Somewhat 

(1) . Bilingual education * : Y N Y N S 

(2) . English as a Second language 

programs Y N Y N S 

(3j. Compensatory education Y N Y N S 

(4). Multicultural education - Y N Y * N X S 

.(5). Other (specify) Y N Y N S 

9c. Were you involved in the decision-making process for any curriculum changes? 

(1). Yes/ (2). N o . 
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INTERVIEW 



9d. 



9e. 



We^t this* changes* If arty', mandatory. 

voluntary. 



Uhat were the effects of the changes on you and your students? 

(1) . Significant effect Joi1t1ve Negative 

> i 

(2) . S ome . ^ * P ositive Negative : 

(3) . No effect 



9f. 



We - want to know what staff development activities 1 the central office has 
provided school personnel to assist them in Implementing desegregation; 
has the school provided: 



Yes No 



(1 

(2 
(3 

(n 

(5 

.(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 
(If 
(U 
(12 
(13 
(14 
(15 



4 Training for evaluation and 
\use of multiethnic materials 

Communications skills training 

. Training in Cultural awareness, 
stereotyping 

. Training in ethnic linguistic 
patterns 

. Training for evaluation and 
use of bilingual materials 



Y 
Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



"Classroom management training 
Disciplinary skills training 

4 

Behavior modification trajrHng 
Teaching effectiveness training 
Leadership effectiveness training. Y 
Values 'clarification training Y 
Reality therapy training 
OtheV (specify) . 



Other (specify)^ 



Other (specify) 



N 
N 

N 

N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 



To what degree did 1t 
help you? 

Much None Somewha$ 



M 
M 

M 

M. 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 



N 
N 

N 

N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 



S 
S 

S 

S 

S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
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9m, If committee planned, who comprises it? 
9n. Who conducted the inservice? 

(1). Central office personnel (specify) 

_(2). Personnel in building where conducted 

, (3^. Other district personnel (specify) 

(4).- Outside consul tant(s ) 

(5). Other (specify) 
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TEACHER INTERVfEW 
Pagt 6 



9h. -Did you actively participate? (1). No/ (2) v Yes 

91. Was the desegregation Inservice specified 1n the desegregation plan? 

(1). A ll/ (2)._ Only part/ (3). None 

9j. Who Initiated inservicef # 
(1).' Central office 
(2). Principals 

( 3) . Teachers 

(4) . 'Committee v 

' ^ 

; (5). Other (specify) 

9k. If Vommlttee* who comprises it? 

91. Who planned the desegregation inservice? 

(1). District level 

. (2). Principals- 

(3). Teachers 

_(4). Outside consul tant(s) 

(5). Committee ■ • 

(6). Other (specify) v 



9o. Participants in the inservice (those who received training) were: 

(1). Central office personnel * » 

' % (2). Building administrators (principals* assistant principals, etc.) 
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TEACHER INTERVIEW 
Pagt 7 



• 



J3). Teacher*, ^ 
_(4). Counselors 

(5). Non-cert1f1td personnel (secretaries, bus drivers, etc.) 
_(6). Parents ^. 
J7). Students (what level?) *(How*selectedt) 
Other (specify) 



9p How was the »1nserv1ce evaluated? > ..... ' 

9q. How have students benefitted from the staff develdtynent? 

9r. What other staff development activities has the district considered and 
not provided? 9s. Why not? 

10a. Have you, as a result of desegregation, changed the curriculum (content, 

materials, other) 1n your classes? (lj. Y es/ (2).__^ No. 

(b) If so, what? (c) Whet worked best? (d) Least? 

11a. Are teaching materials which support cultural pluralism available to you 
1n this school? 

(1). Readily available 

(2). Somewhat available (within library .or department) 



/ (3). Inaccessible; must search for outside references 

lib. What materials have you found to be most appropriate (or effective) 1n 
the desegregated classroom? y 

i ( ^ 
11c. Are most of these materials: 

_^ _(l). Teacher-made? 

(2)*. Commercially produced? 

(3). Government-printed or sponsored? 

-A ' 

♦ 

12. Do teachers of one race use teachers of another race(s) as resources for 
Ideas, Insight, to solve behavltor problems , etc'.? 

(«)__ Yes/ (b) Np " * 
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13a. Would you say that students of different races 1n your district get along 
very well, satisfactorily, or not well at all? 



Very well Satisfactorily Hot well 



(1 

Now about (2 
(3 

• (4 

(5 
(6 
(7 



. Students/students 

. Students and ^teachers of 
different races? 

i Teachers/teachers 

. Teachers/parents 

. Administrators/students 

. Administrators/teachers 

. Administrators/parents 



vw 




s 


NW 










VW 




s 


NW 










vw 




$ 


NW 


VW 




s 


NW 




V 


V 


VW 




s 


NW 


vw 




A. 

s 


' NW 


vw 




s 


NW 



13b.- 



14. 



( If more than two racial groups are involved in the desegregation plan.) 

(1-a) Are students' race relations better between any two groups than any 
other two? (1-b*) Which two groups have the best relations? (1-c) Which 
the worst? -(l-d) What causes this? 

(2-a) Does any minority group seem to have more difficulty with desegre- 
gation than others? (2-b) If so, whom? (2-c) Why does this situation 
exist? • - 

Has the district taken any specific action to -improve race relations among 
different groups? 



a. 

b: 



No 



Yes 



Please describe these actions 



1 



15a. Have you'made any changes 1n your teaching methods because of desegregation? 

» 

b. Indicate effectiveness on 
l(least) to 5(most) scale 







Yes 


No 


(1) '. 

(2) . 


Individualized Instruction 
Group work 


Y 


N 
N 


(3). 


Learning centers 


Y 


N 


(4). 


Written/oral assignments 


Y 


N 


(5). 


Other (specify) 


Y 


N 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
? 

.3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Besides what you have already told me, what e;lse are (a) you or (b) other 
teachersNdolna to facilitate desegregation or soTve desegregation-relatetH 
problems? (c) Have you thought or found out about other techniques you 
plan to try in your class? 1/ so, what? 

17. What has been done at the school, by the principal or others, to promote 
more positi ve „ interactions between students of different ethnic groups 
in . extracurricular activities? 

a. Student council * 

b. Sports ~ 

c. Drama 

d. Promote ethnic holidays (outside classroom, 1 e., schoolwide) 

e. Other (specify) 

18a. "Has ^segregation affected discipline policy/problems in the school? 
(1). Yes/ (2)._ No ■ 

b. In your classroom? (1). Yes/ (2). No 

c. What do you do? d. Why? e. How? 

f. What do other teachers do? g. Were they effective? 

19a. What do you think are the most effective actions taken by the principal 

'to facilitate desegregation? (b) To resolve desegregation-related issues? 

s 

D . (To evaluate the progress of t h^school overall. 1 

1. (a) What desegregation-related issues facecf by your school do you think 
y have been, for the most part, resolved? (b) How? 

- 2. Are-ther^ desegregation-related problems yet to be resolved? 

3. Based on your experiences, what are some of the more" effective methods of 
resolving problems' which may arise as a result of desegregating a school 
system? 

4 
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State 



Interviewer 



District, 
School 



Date of Interview 



STUDENT INTERVIEW - S ummary of . Interview, 

4 

Name of Person Interviewed * C ode No 

Grade: Ninth Tenth Elevenths . Twelfth 

Age: 14-15__ 16-17__ 

Sex: M 



Eleventh^ 
18-19 



Race: Anglo 



Black 



Limited 



General 




anish Surname 



Othe 



Personal invqlv^ent in desegreg^flh in this school/districts 



r 



depth 



INTERVIEWER'S "POINTS-TO-NOTE" 



Time: 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW 

,A,. (Background and personal Involvement.) . 

la. Where else "have you attended school? ltfV Was 1t segregated? 
2. Did your parents attend segreg*tedVdese§Y*gated schools? 

■ * . . ' : 

3a. What; does the term -"desegregation" mean to ybu? (Check each response 
mentione'd.) v * ; - 

-.- . (1).- End of -segfigatiorV* •• t: ..' ' . • 



(2) . Bringing, students of different raies/ethnlc groups together 

• 1h schools.- • * ' ■' " * : .- ' V. 

(3) . Racial balancing.' 

, • , * . - • ' • . > • 

(4) . tncludes teachers and staff as, well as students*. . ■•' ' ." , 

(5) . People of different races cooperating with and understanding- ** 

each other. ' " < ' • « 

( ;• 

(6) . 'Busing.- N -" ' • ' 

™ « ' ■' 

(7) . Other (specify): ' . , ' ■/■v^ 



(8)< Other (specify): 



3b. Does "desegregation" mean th6 same thing to you as "integration"? 
(Nb> "right" or "wrong" answers. \ 

(l)._j Yes/ (2)._ _No . 

(3). How do they differ? 

4. (a) Are any students bused for desegregation? (1)._ Yes/ (2). : No 

(b) Are you? (1). Yes/ (2). No 

(c) Have these students/you been treated any differently? £~ 
(1). No/ (2). Yes (3). If so, how? 

(d) Who has treated you differently? , 

* 

(e) Do you like it or nbt? . 
(f^ If not, has the situation been dealt with (the -problem sdlved)? 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW %/ 

'Page 2< • . ' ' - * , 

i 

•B. (Present school si tuat ion.) . 

: la. .Would you say "that students of -different rices in your district get along 
very well, satisfactorily, or not welj. at alir~ 



Very well 


bat 1 ST&CTj 


tri iy no t W8 1 1 




s ' 

N 


fir? ■ 

- * 

* 


vw" 




NW 






NW • 


vw^ ^ 


_ V s 


vw 


s . 


NW * 


vw 


s 


tfW ' 


vw 


. s 


NW 


vw 


s 


* NW 



V (1). Students/students 

How about (2). Students and teachers of 
different races?. 1 

(3^. Teachers/teachers _ 

(4) . Teachers/parents 

( 5 ) . Adm i n i s t r a toVs/s t ud en t s 

(6) ; Administrators/teachers- 
* (7). Administrators/parents 

lb. ,(i_f more* than two racial groups are involved in the desegregation plan.) • 

(l a). Are students' race relations better betweenr aty two groups than any 
other two? (1-b). Which two groups have- the best relations? (1-c). Which 
' the worst? (1-d)'. What causes this? . . 

(2-a) Does any minority group seem to have more difficulty with desegre- 
' " gation than others^ <2-b) If so, whom?" (2-c) Why does this situation 

. exist? . " ' ' ' 

*■ ■ • • 

2a. How 'do you get along with (other race) students? 

(1) . Good social contact; have many friends 

(2) . About average; will speak to them in or out of class 

» — , — 

(3) . Little or no social- contact; neutral or indifferent 

''f 2b: Has there been any influence from: 



c. Has each. group influenced 
you to get aldng with others?. 



(1) . peers? 

(2) . teachers? 

(3) . principals? 

(4) . parents? , 

(5) . other? (specify) 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No. 




Y 


N 


r 


N 




Y 
Y 


N 


Y 

i 

Y 


N 
N 


♦ 


... Y 


n 


Y 


N 




Y 


N 


: Y 


N 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW 
Pagt 3 ' 



3a. Have there been any, efforts by Individual teachers to encourage better 
race relations between: , * 

b. c. Were they helpful? 
Yes No " Efforts Yes No " Somewhat 

(1). Teachers/students? s Y N . Y " N S 

•{2) .. Students/students? Y> N V Y N S 

A., Regarding your classes, how would you describe your* Interactions with:' 

6 ' / 

Excellent fair Neutral Negative 

a. Your "other race" teachers? - E F - Neu Neg 

f 

b. Your "same race" teachers? E F » Neu Neg 



5a. In regard to discipline, have members of any group been treated easier 

'V ' • or harder than others; 

b. Who treated you: 

No Yes -» Easier? Harder? 

(1). in school? NY .. - ' 

JLy (2). individual classes? NY .. . — _ 

6a. Does what you study in school seem to: - 

(select one) \. , ' 

(1). favor one group? ~* (2). If so, whom? 

* or (3). curriculum for everyone? 

■ ' x i ' ■ 

6b. Do your teachers use material which includes various racfol groups?, 

™ (1). No/ (2).__. Yes •> 6c. If yes, all groups 1n your school? 

"6d. more groups than 1n your school? 

6e. Does your schoql encourage the celebration of ethnic holidays? 

(I). • N o/ (2).„ .YesX 6f. If yes, whieh ones? 1_ . 



7a. €o members of all racial, groups participate 1n band, sports, , drama clubs, 

cheerleaders and other school -sponsored activities? (1). Yes/ (2). 

7b. If not, does this cause any problems? (1). Yes/ (2). 



No 



7c. How might these be solved? 

/ • * 
8a. Do students from all racial groups attend school dances or other such 

activities? 



(1). Yes/ (2). No 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW 
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8b. How about school sports events? (1). Yes/ <2).. y^Jgjto 

9a. Have any activities been done on a whole-school basis to help develop 
positive interactions between students of different ethnic groups? 

{%)._ No/ (2). ■ Y es b. If so, what? c. Was it effective? 

*' (1). Yes/ (2)._ 



15. 



9c,^4Jfco initiated these activi ties? 
Principal 



(2) . JStudent council/club 

(3) . Faculty 

(4) ._ Other (specify) 



10 



Does the school/teacher use (peer tutoring) to help students who seek help 



11. 



with any problems in their studies? 




> 


A - ^ -V 

a. peer tutoring 


Yes 
Y 


No 
N 


b. individualized instruction 


Y ; 


N 


c. bilingual/English as a second language programs 


Y 


N 


d* Reading/Math programs 


Y 


N 
* 


e. increased number of teacher aides 


Y 


N 


f. vocational training programs 


Y 


N 


g. (use of) community resources 


Y 


N 


h. human relations activities for students 


Y 


N 


^ nfhpr fcneelfv) 


Y 


N 


Have there been any activi ties by individual teachers which: 

Yes 


No 


a. mixes the races in class? 


Y 


N 


b. separates the races in class? 


Y 


N 



12. (a) Besides what you have already told me what else are teachers doing to 
make desegregation better? (b) Worse? c) What role do counselors/deans 
have in making deselection better? (d) Worse? 
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9 t 4 

13. (a) What 1> the principal doing to make desegregation better? (b) Worse? 

14. (a) Overall, what ar* the best things that have been done by students to 
help with desegregation? (b) What things have students done which have 
not helped? ' (c) What can be done to change what these students do to get 
them to help? 

15. How would you describe the way that desegregation 1s working 1n this school? 

16. (a) Which desegregation problems 1n your; school do you think have been 
♦just about solved? (b) How was this done? (c) What problems remain 

unsolved? . 



C. (future. ) j 

Based on your experience, what do you. think 1s the best way to help desegregate 
a' school? (Probe for strategies and details of how to do It.) 

v - • - ^ 

- v 




i 
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State 



Interviewer 



District 



Date of Interview 



PARENT/COMMUNITY INTERVIEW - Summary of Interview 
Name of Person 'Interviewed__ j Code No. : 

Current Occupation 



Previous Occupation(s)_ 



Age: 20-29 
Sex: M 



30-39 



Race: Anglo 



Black 



Final Education: Grade School 



40-49 



Over 50 



Spanish Surname_ 
High School 



Other 



College 



Personal involvement in desegregation in this school/district: 
Limited . General Ip-depth _. 



INTERVIEWER'S "POINTS-TO-NOTE" 



Time: 



PARENTS/COMMUNITY INTERVIEW 
* „ t 

A. (Background and personal Involvement.) ' 



la. Do you have or have you had a) school -aged child or children 1n school? 

(1). Y es/ (2). J No * 

lb. WhatS^hool(s)? + 4 Grad^? Year graduated? 



lc. Did he/she change schools as part of a desegregation plan? 
(1). Yes/ (2). N o 

Id. Is he/she bused for desegregation purposes? 

i * 

(1)._ Yes/ (2). N o .;-.> ' 

le. Does your son/daughter(s) have (other race) teachers? 

(1). Yes/ (2). _No " 

If. Does your son/daughter(s) have (same race) teachers? 

(1). Y es/ (2)/y No 

lg. Are his/her feelings (1) positive/^. (2 > n egative about his/her 

teachers? (3) Don't know 

lh. Have you met and talked with his/her teachers? 

(1). _Yes/ (2). No 

11. If not, would yoir like to? 

(1). Yes/ (2)._ No 

lj. Why ha"ve you not? 

Ik. How does/did he/she feel about these changes (transfer and busing for 
desegregation)? . 

11.' What are your feelings about desegregation of the schools? 

lm. Did you attend (1) segregated/ (2) desegregated schools? 

o 192 0 ; 
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PARENTS/COMMUNITY INTERVIEW 

Page £ » 

B. (Now, more directly to desegregation. . . ) 

* . * 

la. What does the term "desegregation" mean to you? (Check each response 
mentioned.) * * r 

j (1). End of segregation 

12). Bringing s-tgdents ef, different races/ethnic groups together 

1n schools 



(3) . Racial bal ancing 



A 



_^ (4). Including teachers and staff as well. as . students 



(5). People of different races cooperating with and understanding 
each other 



(6). Busing I 



v 



(7). Other (specify): 



lb. Does "desegregation" mean the same fching to you as ."Integration"? 

(1). Y es/ (2). ^No ^ 

(3). How do they differ? 

2a. What agency ordered desegregation of this district? (Check each named.) 

(1). Federal, court (4). State court 

, (2). U.S. Office for Civil ,.(5). Other state agency 

Rights (specify) 



(3). U.S. Justice Department 



(6). This district 



(4). Other federal agency 

(specify) . (7). Other (specify) 

2b. What are the goals of desegregation for t)iis district as set by (agency 
which ordered its desegregation)? 
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J ■ * 

> .* 

♦ 

2c. Have these goal* bee*MQ$t? , • , - 

(1). _Yes/ ^2), No 

(t). If no, why not? 

(4). How close 1s th* s district to meeting them? * 

2d. What to you are the goals of desegregation? 

i ' ' * # * 

(!)• Same as above/ (2). Different from above *\ . 

*»•< 

- * ~ - €e/ Have these goals been met? 

(1)._ Yes/ (2). No 

'^-S (3). If no, why not? 

' * f (4). How close 1s the district 

to meeting them? 

3. How hive you been involved with the district's desegregation process? » 

(P- , V ery little?/ (2). Somewhat?/ (3)._ Quite a bit? 

C. (Community and parent involvement.) * • 

1. When the district first began to desegregate, what were things like 1n the 
schools? 

a . C alm?/ b . . S ome disorder? c. What was done to work it out? . 

d. . P ossible trouble? " e. What was done to meet this problem? 

* " f. T rouble? g. What was done to solve the trouble? 

h. How well do you think 1t worked? 



2a. What racial groups live in your community? 



b. Do they support or not support desegre- 
gation more now than they did when 
desegregation began? (Circle one for each.) 

More * Less Don't know 



(1). Hispanic (specify) 

_______ (1) M L DK 

^(2). Black (Afro-American) (2) M L DK v -- 



(3) . American Ionian (specify) 

/ (3) M :L DK 

(4) . White (specify) 

(4) M L DK 



PARENTS/ COMMUNITY INTERVIEW * * 

Page 4 v 

i 

3a. Is a monitoring commit tee included in the district's desegregation plan? 

(1). Yes/' (2). No . 

3b. If so, about how many minority parents ^re members of 1t? 

Percentage^ 

(1) . Minority parents * 

(2) . White parents . • a. 



(3) . Other community, 1 members- (specify) 

(4) ._ School administrators 

(5) . School 'board members ^ 

(6) . Teachers 

(7) . Students 

(8) . Other 



\ 



4a. We want to find out what ways- your district and schoo\ used community 
involvement in its desegregation plan and how they cdmmunlcated with 
the community. Did they use: . 

b. c. 
Was it helpful? Did you take 
Yes No - Yes_ No Somewhat part in: 

(1) . Rumor/information center Y N J N S 

(2) . Di strict/school -community 

liaison tr advisory groups Y N Y N S 



(3) . Media use (press release, % 

press conference, 

Interviews, etc.) ' Y N Y N S 

(4) . Written information to 

parents or others (includes 

newsletters/other) Y N Y N S 

(5) . "Neighborhood coffees" Y N Y N S 

(6) . Public forums, specifically * 

arranged to discuss 

desegregation- . Y N Y N S 

(7) . Speaking to church/social 

or other groups Y NY N S 

(8) . Community liaison workers Y N Y N S 
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PARENTS/COMMUNITY. INTERVIEW 
toge S 



Yes' No 



(Was U helpful?) (Did you 
Yes No Somewhat take part In 



(9). Human relations or other 
training for parents/ 
i1tf 



(10 

(11 
(12 

"(IS 

(14 
(15 

v 

(16 



commum 

Community centers 1n schools 

Parents as school employees 

Parents as volunteer aides 
1n school » how used? 



N 
N 
N 



Y 
Y 
Y 



H 
H 
N 

N 



S 
S 
S 



Pa rents/ community members as - 
cl assrooto-reSStrKces 




Other parental 1 rj vol v erne nt 
activities (specify) 



Other community ^revolvement 
activities (specify) 



Y 
Y 

Y 

Y 



N 
N 

H 

N 



Y 
V 

Y 

Y 



• N 

N 

N 
N 



S 
S 



s 



4d. If some of these did not work too well, how might they have worked better? 

5. When desegre^tion was started in your district, how did each of these 
persons express their feelings about it to the public? / , v 

f ' No 

Positive Negative Statement M1 xed 



a. 


Mayor 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


How about b. 


the city council.? 


P 


N 


NS " % 


.M 


c. 


the police chief 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


d. 


business leaders 


P 


N 


NS 


M 

* 


e. 


religious leaders 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


f . 

g. 


central office administrators 
school board 


k 

1 

P 


N 
N 


NS 
NS 


M 
M 


h. 


principal s 


\ P 


N 


NS 


M 


i. 


instructional pe|?onnel 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


.• J- 


dvll rights leaders 


P 


N 


NS 


M 


k. 


minority group leaders 


' P 


N 


NS 


M 
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6. (a) How did the. newspapers, radio and television report desegregation 
' efforts? (t>) How have they reported on its effect? 

✓ •* . i 

r 

0. Now, I am going to ask/you some questions about the different ways used 1n 
your district to car r y out desegregation/integration with staff, faculty , 



and stude nts. . * 

■» > * 

1. Was teacher /staff reassignment used in this district to help desegregate 
teachers, principals, counselors , and others within your schools? 

4 \ Yes No d. How well has 

* _ _ „ 1t worked? 

a; '(method above) Y N y 

id^ftur a . v e. Any problems? 

fffstrict b. Increase the number of . i 

minority staff? Y N 



How about c. Any other (specify) Y N 



■2. Because of desegregation, has your district started bilingual education 
in its school program? 

Yes No 

a. Bil ingual /education • Y N 

b. Multicultural education Y N 

c. Compensatory education Y N 
(title One FT, HS, etc.) 

d. Other (specify) Y N 

3a. Would you say that students of different races in your district get along 
very well, satisfactorily, or not well at all? 

Very well Satisfactorily Not well 

(1). Students/students VW S NW 

How about (2J. Students' and teachers of 

different races? VW S < NW 

(3). Teachers/teachers VW S NW 



s 



VW S NW 



(4) . Teachers/paren^: 

(5) . Administrators/students VW S NW 

(6) . Administrators/teachers VW S NW 

(7) . Administrators/parents VW S NW 



PARENTS/ COMMUHITY INTERVIEW ' « % , 

Pagt 7 f J 

* f 

4b. (If, more than two racial group* are involved 1n th§ desegregation pTan.) 

(1-a) Are students*- race relations better between any two groups than 
any other two? (1-b) Which two groups have the best relations? 
(1-c) Which t% worst? (1-d) What causes this? 

(2-a) Does any nvttiority group seem to^vave more difficulty with desegre- 
gation than others? (2-b) If so, which? (2-c) Why does this situation 
exist? V ^ 

5a. Has district policy about discipline changed as a result of desegregation?' 

:.. ^ (1). No/ (2) ,« Yes (3). How? ' : ... 

5b. Since desegregation began, has there been more, fewer, or the same' number 
> of suspensions ? 

Wore Fewer Same Don't know 

(1) . Suspensions M F S DK 

(2) . Expulsions M . F S DK ' * 

(3) . Conferences with parents about 

disruption by child , M F S DK 

(4) . Corporal punishment M F S DK 

(5) . Other M * F S ' DK 

5c. Did. minority or majority students get disciplined more when desegregation 
started? 

" * ■ - 

(1). more minority/ (2). more majority/ (3).__ about the same 

5d. *Why do you think th&s was so? 

6a. What has desegregation done to these things in your child's school: 

Improved No Change Worse b. Why or how 

can you tell? 

(1) . School facilities/equipment I NC W 

(2) . Education in general i NC W 

(3) . Academic achievement I - ' NC W 

(4) . Extracurricular activities I NC W 
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7. What about student participation in extracurricular ac 
students at the school participate 1n these activities 





Dailvj 


Cama 


rnJ f C 




ft 

0 • 


c 


M 

n 


I nit 


K 

V • 


Cnapr h 




M 

n 


L DK 


c 
u • 


ojjur Li 


< 


M 




d. 


Drama 




M 


it DK 


e. 


Cheerleaders 


• ' s 


H 


L DK 


f. 


Student council 


s 


M 


L DK 


g. 


Social clubs 


s 


M 


L DK 


h. 


School clubs 


s 


. M 


L DK 



ivities: do minority 



8a. For any extracurricular activities that you said were "more" or "less," 
does this cause any problems? (1). No/ (2). Yes (Explain). 



8b. 
9. 

10. 



If so, what might be done to solve the problem? 

a) What is the principal doing which seems to help with desegregation?' 

b) What are teachers doing? If) How do these seem to work? 

M 

(a) Do you know of any school district activities to help teachers work 
better with desegregation-related problems and issues? (1). w No/ 
(2). Yes. (b) Could you tell me about them? \ 5 



11. (a) Do you know of any actions taken by students to solve desegregation- 
related problems? (b) How have these worked? (c) Have any not been good 
for students? (d) Tell what some were, (e) What might be done" about 
these? 

12. ' How would you describe the overall progress of this school district toward 

desegregation/integration? . 

13. (a) Which desegregation-related problems facejdKpy^ the schools do you think 
have been solved? (b) How? (c) What problems remain unsolved? 



E. (Future. ) 

Based on your experiencl, what do you think is the best way to help desegregate 
^school? (Probe for strategies and details of how to do it.) 
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T • ToOl 




.about racial 
equality 4 1 
Minority responslbl 11- 
fn leadership 1 
Cultural awareness 
for teachers 2 

spouts _ 

attendance 2 



Unfair testing of 
« minority students 
(Vouping students 



Itudent/parent apathy 
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DESEGREGATION PROBLEMS REMANING 



KAUt A « AiigiO 

6 » Black 



T • Totil 









PROBLEM LEA$ 






Tchr 








*A B ? 8 HA T 


A b p 5na t 


A 6 OA T 


A' 6 5 SV T 


A 5 TKA T 


A B HlFT 


School factltties/ w 
equipment (inferior 
for minority) 2 


y 




0 

2 2 




11 2 


12 1,4 


Integration not 
working (problem 
of race relations) 1 


♦ 




1 1 2 






1 1 Z- 


Racial balancing 2 






2 i 2 


111, 3 




13 1 5 


Move 6th grade to * 

junior high 1 ; 






1 1 




w 

M l 


1 1 


Qualified*' teachers V 


«t 




1 1 




! 1 S 


1 2 3 


More Inservlce 1 




* — , — _J 


1 1 






1 1 


More multicultural 
materials 1 






< 1 1 


1 1 




1 1 2 


Team teaching (B/W) 1 

If ■' — -f'V-m-* 1 « 






1 1 






1 1 


More sensitive 
teachers (to 
minority students) 1 


* 






1 1 




1 1 


Curriculum for 
everyone 2 r 








2 2 4 




2 2 4 


More money for 
classes > 1 








■ 

11 2 




1 1 2 


dpen campus concept 1 






- 


1 1 




1 1 


Homeroom policy I 






4 


1 1 




1 1 


Advisor/advisee 
program 1 








1 1 




1 1 


Grading & attendance 
systems 1 








1 1 




1 1 


Integrate community 1 








1 • ■% 1 




1 1 


facial balance 1n 
social activities 1 












1 1 


Busing (mostly be- 
cause of problems 
with extracurricu- 
lor attivitiesj 1 


* 








1 1 2 


1 1 Z 


Student interest in 
learning 1 










2 1 3 


I 1 ? 
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DESEGREGATION PROBLEMS REMAINING 

(Cont'd) 



B ■ Black 
■Hispanic 



T ■ Total 



PROBLEM 



LEAs 



*A g ft. NA T 



355 



TcnT 



A' B .H NA' T 



S5 



A 6 OA T 



pan 

EE 



A B H NA f 



7! 



a rum t 



Improve athletic 



program 
Upgrading bilingual 



program 
>1 



1 



Racial Isolation 1n 
district & schools 1 



None solveT 



Don't know 



T 



T 



T 



i r 



T7 



1 2 



14 



14 12 5" 



TOTALS 



8 5 2 



15 



4 8 



12 



15 26 6 3 50 



23 21 9 2 55 



23 1*"6 6 54 



172 75 24 11 166 
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DESEGREGATION PROBLEMS SOLVED 



*hAU> A ■ MIQ10 
B.« BUck 



NA • Nitivt Antrum 

T • Total 



8 

CO 



PROBLEM LEAs 


. w 


Pr 


Tchr L* l Stu 






*A B H NA " 


A M NA T 


A 6 H NA Til B HA T. 


A B H NA T 


A B H NA T 


Businq 4 


J-J 2- 


-U , 2 


- 112 


1 1 


2 1 3 


6 4 1 11 


Declared unitary 1 , 


l l 


. 1 T 






K. " " W" 

2 2 


3 1 4 


Mid-term changeover 1 


l 1 










1 1 


Currlcular changes 1 










1 1 


1 1 


Student partici- 
patlon 2 




1 1 2 


1 1 2 


1 1 2 




3 2 1 6 


Attltudinal 
improvement 3 






4 1 5 


3 2 1 6 


3 1 4 


10 4 1 15 


Open enrollment 1 








• . 1 1 




1 T 


Student/faculty 
reassignment 1 


l i 








.1 1 


2 2 


Enhancing self- 
concept pf 
children 1 


i \ 


1 1 






1 1 


2 U 3 


Public relations 
effort m 


1 1 












Racial issues T 


1 1 




6 4 16' 


4 2 I 




10 6 1^ 17 


Zoning .1 


1 , 1 










1 1 


.Student conduct 1 




1 1 


1 1 


' 1 ' 1 


l 1 ' 2 


14' ,5 


Better facilities/ 
equipment/ 

materials 1 


• 


1 1 


> 1 




> 1 


1 2\ 3 


Federal court 
decisions 1 




' - 


11. 2 




1 1 


12« 3 


Racial balancing 1 






1 1 


l l 2 


1 . 1 


2 11 , 4 


Better communication 1 




T , ^ 


3. 3 






3 " 3 


Grouping .of students 
(stopped) 1 






1 1 






1 1 


Homeconrinq procedure 1 






1 1 


1 l 




1 1 2 


white fllqht 1 








1 ""T 




1 1 


Good rapport between 
students 1 










1 1 


1 1 


Quality of education 1 










~i v 

I I 


1 1 


Staff dev. for bus 
drivers 1 










T 1 


1 • 1 
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DESEGREGATION PROBLEMS SOLVED 



KAlt: A ■ Anglo 
B - Black 



NA * Natlvt Amtrlctn 
T ■ Total 



PROBLEM ' LEAs 


CO 




Tchr 


Stu 


F/c 




*A B H NA T 

nun |in ( 


A ft ^ NA T 


A D W NA T 


A B H NA T 


A B H NA T 


A 6 h NA T 


ooine nsso i vea i 










2 2 15 


2 2 15 


no signiticant 
cnange ^ i 








4 1 5 




4 1 5 


iiuntj resu i vcq i 






1 1 






112 4 


No problems 2 








2 114 


1 1 


13 2 1 7 


Don t know 2 






1 1 2 4 


1 1 2 


5 4 T T 


3 6 13 13 


TOTALS 


? 2 0 10 


3 4 10 8 


17 13 4 2 36 


16 12 3 1 32 


18 14 2 2 36 


61 44 12 5 122 
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APPENDIX D 

PRINCIPALS' STRATEGIES TO IMPLEMENT DESEGREGATION 
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PRINCIPALS' STRATEGIES TO IMPLEMENT DESEGREGATION 



METHOD 


LEA 


Pr 


Stu 


Pit 


TOTALS 


Pre-school Orientation 


1 


1 






1 




5 






1 


l 


Social Activities 


1 


r 






1 




2 




*i 


1 


2 




3 


i 


A 


1 


2 


« 


4 


i 




1 


2 


Equal Treatment 


1 


i 


- , 3 


> ' 1 


5 


2 


i 


»" 1 




. 2 


- - - 


-3 


— - - 


3 


- — - 


- 3- - 




5 




2 




2 




6 


2 


1 


1 


4 


Communicate with 


• 1 


2 




1 


3 


Students/Faculty 


2 


1 






1 




3 






1 




- 


4 


1 




1 






6 


1 






1 


Welcoming Activities 


" 1 




-■■ ■> ■■ - 


1 




Facilitator at Workshops 


3 


" 1 






7 i 


Support Disciplining 


4 


1 








Support Teachers 


5 


1 


• 






Inform Parents/Students 












of Expectatfons 


6 


1 






i 


Increase Student 




* 






2 


Involvement 


3 




2 




2 




4 




2 




2 




6 




1 




1 


Rapport with Students/ 


1 




3 


1 


4 


Parents/Faculty 


' 2 




1 


1 


2 


3 






2 


2 




4 




2 




2 




6 




2 


1 


3 


Give Students Autonomy 






1 




1 


Positive Attitude 


1 ' 




" " 1 




1 - 




5 




2 




2 


Nothlna 


1 ' ' 




4 




4 




2 






1 


1 • 




3 




2 




2 




4 






1 


1 




5 




2 




2 




6 




1 




1 


Don't Know 


1 




1 




3 




2 






2 


2 




3 




4 




4 




4 




3 


1 


4 




5 




3 




3 




6 




1 


2 


3 


TOTALS ' * 




17 


58 


32 


117 



205 23 1 
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OTHER METHODS TO IMPLEMENT DESEGREGATION 



METHOD 


LEA 


CO 




l>/C 


TOTALS 


A 


n 


T 


A 




T 


A. 




J 


A 




T 


Equal educational * 
opportunities ' 

-4- — 


1 
2 
3 


« 

2 


% 


2 


1 

1 




1 

i 
i 








2 

1 
1 




2 

1 
i 

+- 


Total 

I V VIA 1 


"2- 




















•r 




Maintenance of ethnic 
Identity • 




1 




i- 





— 


— 


— 


— — 


— 


-1- 




1- 




■ T"* ' ■— ' 

2 
3 
4 


1 




1 


< 

1 




l 


1 

X 




1 
1 


1 

2 

1 




1 

2 

1 


Total 


V 

1 




1 

1 


1 




P 


2 




2 


4 




4 


Changed from middle school 
rnnrpnt +o lunior hi oh 

concept 


4 


1 




1 








: i 


f 

/ 




1 




1 


Personal Interviews of all 
teachers by central office 


5 


1 




1 








1 




1 ■ 


2 




2 


Volunteer teacher program 


. 5 


1 




1 








1 


1 


2- 


2 


"i 


3 


Don't know 


2 








1 




1 








1 




1 


TOTALS 




7 




7 • 


4 




4 


4 


1 


5 


15 


i 


16 
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